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Week Ending Friday, January 30, 1987 


State of the Union Address 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 24, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

This coming Tuesday I'll travel up Consti- 
tution Avenue from the White House to the 
Capitol to deliver my State of the Union 
Address. The House Chamber that night’ll 
be crowded—Members of the House itself, 
Members of the Senate, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Cabinet officials, the diplo- 
matic corps—all will have come. Television 
lights will flood the rostrum from which I 
will speak, providing added moment, a re- 
minder that the audience will extend far 
beyond the Chamber to you, the American 
people, and indeed to much of the world. 

In a moment I'd like to share with you 
some thoughts about the agenda I'll outline 
to the 100th Congress on that historic night. 
But if you'll permit me, first I’d like you to 
join me in considering the State of the 
Union Address as an important American 
tradition, a tradition that on Tuesday night 
will represent the first great public event 
marking this the bicentennial year of our 
Constitution. 

It’s the Constitution itself—article II, sec- 
tion 3—that mandates the President to 
inform Congress regarding the state of the 
American Union and to recommend meas- 
ures that he considers, in the Constitution’s 
words, “necessary and expedient.” Presi- 
dent Washington appeared before Congress 
personally each year to offer his account of 
national problems and prospects. In 1801 
President Jefferson was eager to show how 
different America was from Britain, where 
Parliament was opened by the monarch, so 
he put the practice of appearing in person 
to an end, substituting instead a written 
message. Presidents continued to send Con- 
gress written messages for more than a cen- 
tury, until in 1913 Woodrow Wilson revived 


the practice of delivering the message in 
Gada R 


person. Since Franklin Roosevelt 


upon the idea with his customary relish, no 
President has missed the opportunity to 
present his proposals before Congress face- 
to-face. 

But whether delivered in person or in 
writing, these annual messages represent 
one of our nation’s basic historical texts—a 
body of writings that show our develop- 
ment from a fledgling republic to a great 
bastion of freedom; that present our Presi- 
dents as individual men, struggling as best 
they could with the issues of their day; that 
in our time—our own time—provide conti- 
nuity, a sense of the proud history that we 
as Americans have inherited. 

In 198 Presidential messages to Congress 
certain themes reappear. National securi- 
ty—there is Washington’s urging that the 
Republic remain strong; for, in his words, 
“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” Eco- 
nomic growth—there is President Filmore’s 
satisfaction in 1852 at all that we as a free 
people had accomplished: “The population 
has almost quadrupled. Our boundaries 
have been extended. Our territory is check- 
ered over with railroads and furrowed with 
canals.” And then the great theme, the na- 
tional experiment in human liberty—Presi- 
dent Monroe wrote in his final message that 
“Our institutions form an important epoch 
in the history of the civilized world.” And 
in President Lincoln’s second message, we 
read of America as “the last, best hope of 
earth.” Freedom, Lincoln stated, is a way 
that is “plain, peaceful, generous, just—a 
way which, if followed, the world will for- 
ever applaud, and God must forever bless.” 

On Tuesday night I'll follow the men who 
preceded me in office by addressing each of 
these themes. Of our national security, I 
will once again stress that no duty of the 
Federal Government is more important 
than the defense of this Republic. I will 
reassert the importance of the American 
virtues of boldness and innovation—virtues 
embodied in our bss gt Defense Initia- 
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In addressing economic matters, I will an- 
nounce initiatives regarding jobs, education, 
and continued economic growth—measures 
designed to keep America competitive 
throughout the world and provide new jobs 
and opportunities here at home. And, yes, I 
will address the urgent need for the Feder- 
al Government to control its own spending 
and to do so permanently by amending the 
Constitution. 

And in speaking about the great theme 
liberty, I will state that our national experi- 
ment remains proud and successful. Now 
we must extend liberty to others, providing, 
in particular, steady and substantial aid to 
freedom fighters in Nicaragua and else- 
where around the globe. 

All this we must do, I will argue, to live 
up to the best within ourselves and our his- 
tory, to take our place beside those who 
have gone before in keeping this Republic 
“the last, best hope of earth.” 

Thanks for listening, and until Tuesday 
night, God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Superfund Implementation 





Executive Order 12580. January 23, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 115 of the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation, and Li- 
ability Act of 1980, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
9615 et seq.) (“the Act”), and by Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. National Contingency Plan. 
(aXl) The National Contingency Plan (“the 
NCP”), shall provide for a National Re- 
sponse Team (“the NRT”) composed of rep- 
resentatives of appropriate Federal depart- 
ments and agencies for national planning 
and coordination of preparedness and re- 
sponse actions, and regional response teams 
as the regional counterpart to the NRT for 
planning and coordination of regional pre- 
paredness and response actions. 
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(2) The following agencies (in addition to 
other appropriate agencies) shall provide 
representatives to the National and Region- 
al Response Teams to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under the NCP: Department 
of State, Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of Transportation, Department of 
Energy, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
United States Coast Guard, and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 

(3) Except for periods of activation be- 
cause of a response action, the representa- 
tive of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (“EPA”) shall be the chairman and 
the representative of the United States 
Coast Guard shall be the vice chairman of 
the NRT and these agencies’ representa- 
tives shall be co-chairs of the Regional Re- 
sponse Teams (“the RRTs”). When the NRT 
or an RRT is activated for a response action, 
the chairman shall be the EPA or United 
States Coast Guard representative, based on 
whether the release or threatened release 
occurs in the inland or coastal zone, unless 
otherwise agreed upon by the EPA and 
United States Coast Guard representatives. 

(4) The RRTs may include representatives 
from State governments, local governments 
(as agreed upon by the States), and Indian 
tribal governments. Subject to the functions 
and authorities delegated to Executive de- 
partments and agencies in other sections of 
this Order, the NRT shall provide policy 
and program direction to the RRTs. 

(bX1) The responsibility for the revision of 
the NCP and all of the other functions 
vested in the President by Sections 105(a), 
(b), (c), and (g), 125, and 301(f) of the Act is 
delegated to the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (“the Admin- 
istrator’’). 

(2) The function vested in the President 
by Section 118(p) of the Superfund Amend- 
ments and Reauthorization Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-499) (“SARA”) is delegated 
to the Administrator. 

(c) In accord with Section 107(fX2\A) of 
the Act and Section 311(fX5) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
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(33 U.S.C. 1321(fX5)), the following shall be 
among those designated in the NCP as Fed- 
eral trustees for natural resources: 

(1) Secretary of Defense; 

(2) Secretary of the Interior; 

(3) Secretary of Agriculture; 

(4) Secretary of Commerce; 

(5) Secretary of Energy. 

(d) Revisions to the NCP shall be made in 
consultation with members of the NRT 
prior to publication for notice and com- 
ment. Revisions shall also be made in con- 
sultation with the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management /.zency and the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission in order to 
avoid inconsistent or duplicative require- 
ments in the emergency planning responsi- 
bilities of those agencies. 

(e) All revisions to the NCP, whether in 
proposed or final form, shall be subject to 
review and approval by the Director of the 
Office of Management and _ Budget 
(“OMB”). 

Sec. 2. Response and Related Authorities. 
(a) The functions vested in the President by 
the first sentence of Section 104(b)\1) of the 
Act relating to “illness, disease, or com- 
plaints thereof’ are delegated to the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services who 
shall, in accord with Section 104(i) of the 
Act, perform those functions through the 
Public Health Service. 

(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Sections 104(eX7XC), 113(k\2), 119(cX7), 
and 121(fX1) of the Act, relating to promul- 
gation of regulations and guidelines, are 
delegated to the Administrator, to be exer- 
cised in consultation with the NRT. 

(cXl1) The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Sections 104(a) and the second sen- 
tence of 126(b) of the Act, to the extent 
they require permanent relocation of resi- 
dents. businesses, and community facilities 
or temporary evacuation and housing of 
threatened individuals not otherwise pro- 
vided for, are delegated to the Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 

(2) Subject to subsection (b) of this Sec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Sections 117(a) and (c), and 119 of the 
Act, to the extent such authority is needed 
to carry out the functions delegated under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, are delegat- 


ed to the Director of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency. 

(d) Subject to subsections (a), (b) and (c) of 
this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Sections 104(a), (b) and (c\4), 
113(k), 117(a) and (c), 119, and 121 of the 
Act are delegated to the Secretaries of De- 
fense and Energy, with respect to releases 
or threatened releases where either the re- 
lease is on or the sole source of the release 
is from any facility or vessel under the juris- 
diction, custody or control of their depart- 
ments, respectively, including vessels bare- 
boat chartered and operated. These func- 
tions must be exercised consistent with the 
requirements of Section 120 of the Act. 

(eX1) Subject to subsections (a), (b), (c), 
and (d) of this Section, the functions vested 
in the President by Sections 104(a), (b), and 
(cX4), and 121 of the Act are delegated to 
the heads of Executive departments and 
agencies, with respect to remedial actions 
for releases or threatened releases which 
are not on the National Priorities List (“the 
NPL”) and removal actions other than 
emergencies, where either the release is on 
or the sole source of the release is from any 
facility or vessel under the jurisdiction, cus- 
tody or control of those departments and 
agencies, including vessels bare-boat char- 
tered and operated. The Administrator shall 
define the term “emergency”, solely for the 
purposes of this subsection, either by regu- 
lation or by a memorandum of understand- 
ing with the head of an Executive depart- 
ment or agency. 

(2) Subject to subsections (b), (c), and (d) 
or this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Sections 104(bX2), 113(k), 
117(a) and (c), and 119 of the Act are dele- 
gated to the heads of Executive depart- 
ments and agencies, with respect to releases 
or threatened releases where either the re- 
lease is on or the sole source of the release 
is from any facility or vessel under the juris- 
diction, custody or control of those depart- ~ 
ments and agencies, including vessels bare- 
boat chartered and operated. 

(f) Subject to subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) of this Section, the functions vested 
in the President by Sections 104(a), (b) and 
(cX4), 113(k), 117(a) and (c), 119, and 121 of 
the Act are delegated to the Secretary of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard 
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is operating (“the Coast Guard”), with re- 
spect to any release or threatened release 
involving the coastal zone, Great Lakes 
waters, ports, and harbors. 

(g) Subject to subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), 
(e), and (f) of this Section, the functions 
vested in the President by Sections 101(24), 
104(a), (b), (cX4) and (cX9), 113(k), 117(a) 
and (c), 119, 121, and 126(b) of the Act are 
delegated to the Administrator. The Admin- 
istrator’s authority under Section 119 of the 
Act is retroactive to the date of enactment 
of SARA. 

(h) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 104(c\3) of the Act are delegat- 
ed to the Administrator, with respect to 
providing assurances for Indian tribes, to be 
exercised in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

(i) Subject to subsections (d), (e), (f), (g) 
and (h) of this Section, the functions vested 
in the President by Section 104(c) and (d) of 
the Act are delegated to the Coast Guard, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the Director of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency, and the Adminis- 
trator in order to carry out the functions 
delegated to them by this Section. 

(jX1) The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 104(eX5XA) are delegated 
to the heads of Executive departments and 
agencies, with respect to releases or threat- 
ened releases where either the release is on 
or the sole source of the release is from any 
facility or vessel under the jurisdiction, cus- 
tody or control of those departments and 
agencies, to be exercised with the concur- 
rence of the Attorney General. 

(2) Subject to subsection (b) of this Section 
and paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
functions vested in the President by Section 
104(e) are delegated to the heads of Execu- 
tive departments and agencies in order to 
carry out their functions under this Order 
or the Act. 

(k) The functions vested in the President 
by Sections 104(f), (g), (h), (iX11), and (j) of 
the Act are delegated to the heads of Exec- 
utive departments and agencies in order to 
carry out the functions delegated to them 
by this Section. The exercise of authority 
under Section 104(h) of the Act shall be 
subject to the approval of the Administrator 
of the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy. 
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Sec. 3. Cleanup Schedules. (a) The func- 
tions vested in the President by Sections 
116(a) and the first two sentences of 105(d) 
of the Act are delegated to the heads of 
Executive departments and agencies with 
respect to facilities under the jurisdiction, 
custody or control of those departments and 
agencies. 

(b) Subject to subsection (a) of this Sec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Sections 116 and 105(d) are delegated to 
the Administrator. 

Sec. 4. Enforcement. (a) The functions 
vested in the President by Sections 109(d) 
and 122(e) (3) (A) of the Act, relating to 
development of regulations and guidelines, 
are delegated to the Administrator, to be 
exercised in consultation with the Attorney 
General. 

(bX1) Subject to subsection (a) of this Sec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 122 (except subsection (b\X1)) are 
delegated to the heads of Executive depart- 
ments and agencies, with respect to releases 
or threatened releases not on the NPL 
where either the release is on or the sole 
source of the release is from any facility 
under the jurisdiction, custody or control of 
those Executive departments and agencies. 
These functions may be exercised only with 
the concurrence of the Attorney General. 

(2) Subject to subsection (a) of this Sec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 109 of the Act, relating to viola- 
tions of Section 122 of the Act, are delegat- 
ed to the heads of Executive departments 
and agencies, with respect to releases or 
threatened releases not on the NPL where 
either the release is on or the sole source of 
the release is from any facility under the 
jurisdiction, custody or control of those Ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies. These 
functions may be exercised only with the 
concurrence of the Attorney General. 

(cX1) Subject to subsection (a) and (b\1) of 
this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Sections 106(a) and 122 of the 
Act are delegated to the Coast Guard with 
respect to any release or threatened release 
involving the coastal zone, Great Lakes 
waters, ports, and harbors. 

(2) Subject to subsection (a) and (b\2) of 
this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Section 109 of the Act, relat- 
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ing to violations of Sections 103(a) and (b), 
and 122 of the Act, are delegated to the 
Coast Guard with respect to any release or 
threatened release involving the coastal 
zone, Great Lakes waters, ports, and har- 
bors. 

(dX 1) Subject to subsections (a), (bX 1), and 
(cX1) of this Section, the functions vested in 
the President by Sections 106 and 122 of 
the Act are delegated to the Administrator. 

(2) Subject to subsections (a), (bX2), and 
(cX2) of this Section, the functions vested in 
the President by Section 109 of the Act, 
relating to violations of Sections 103 and 
122 of the Act, are delegated to the Admin- 
istrator. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Order, the authority under Sections 
104(eX5XA) and 106(a) of the Act to seek 
information, entry, inspection, samples, or 
response actions from Executive depart- 
ments and agencies may be exercised only 
with the concurrence of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Sec. 5. Liability. (a) The function vested 
in the President by Section 107(c\1\C) of 
the Act is delegated to the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(c\3) of the Act are delegat- 
ed to the Coast Guard with respect to any 
release or threatened release involving the 
coastal zone, Great Lakes waters, ports, and 
harbors. 

(c) Subject to subsection (b) of this Sec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(cX3) of the Act are delégat- 
ed to the Administrator. 

(d) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(fX1) of the Act are delegated 
to each of the Federal trustees for natural 
resources designated in the NCP for re- 
sources under their trusteeship. 

(e) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(f(2\B) of the Act, to receive 
notification of the state natural resource 
trustee designations, are delegated to the 
Administrator. 

Sec. 6. Litigation. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Order, any represen- 
tation pursuant to or under this Order in 
any judicial proceeding shall be by or 
through the Attorney General. The conduct 
and control of all litigation arising under 


the Act shall be the responsibility of the 
Attorney General. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Order, the authority under the Act 
to require the Attorney General to com- 
mence litigation is retained by the Presi- 
dent. 

(c) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 113(g) of the Act, to receive noti- 
fication of a natural resource trustee’s 
intent to file suit, are delegated to the 
heads of Executive departments and agen- 
cies with respect to response actions for 
which they have been delegated authority 
under Section 2 of this Order. The Adminis- 
trator shall promulgate procedural regula- 
tions for providing such notification. 

(d) The functions vested in the President 
by Sections 310 (d) and (e) of the Act, relat- 
ing to promulgation of regulations, are dele- 
gated to the Administrator. 

Sec. 7. Financial Responsibility. (a) The 
functions vested in the President by Section 
107(kX4\XB) of the Act are delegated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Administra- 
tor will provide the Secretary with such 
technical information and assistance as the 
Administrator may have available. 

(bX1) The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 108(a\1) of the Act are del- 
egated te the Coast Guard. 

(2) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order, 
the functions vested in the President by 
Section 109 of the Act, relating to violations 
of Section 108(aX1) of the Act, are delegat- 
ed to the Coast Guard. 

(cXl) The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 108(b) of the Act are dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Transportation 
with respect to all transportation related fa- 
cilities, including any pipeline, motor vehi- 
cle, rolling stock, or aircraft. 

(2) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order, 
the functions vested in the President by 
Section 109 of the Act, relating to violations 
of Section 108(aX3) of the Act, are delegat- 
ed to the Secretary of Transportation. 

(3) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order, 
the functions vested in the President by 
Section 109 of the Act, relating to violations 
of Section 108(b) of the Act, are delegated 
to the Secretary of Transportation with re- 
spect to all transportation related facilities, 
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including any pipeline, motor vehicle, roll- 
ing stock, or aircraft. 

(dX1) Subject to subsection (c\1) of this 
Section, the functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 108(a\4) and (b) of the Act 
are delegated to the Administrator. 

(2) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order 
and subsection (cX3) of this Section, the 
functions vested in the President by Section 
109 of the Act, relating to violations of Sec- 
tion 108(a\4) and (b) of the Act, are delegat- 
ed to the Administrator. 

Sec. 8. Employee Protection and Notice to 
Injured. (a) The functions vested in the 
President by Section 110(e) of the Act are 
delegated to the Administrator. 

(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 111(g) of the Act are delegated 
to the Secretaries of Defense and Energy 
with respect to releases from facilities or 
vessels under the jurisdiction, custody or 
control of their departments, respectively, 
including vessels bare-boat chartered and 
operated. 

(c) Subject to subsection (b) of this Sec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 111(g) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator. 

Sec. 9. Management of the Hazardous 
Substance Superfund and Claims. (a) The 
functions vested in the President by Section 
111(a) of the Act are delegated to the Ad- 
ministrator, subject to the provisions of this 
Section and other applicable provisions of 
this Order. 

(b) The Administrator shall transfer to 
other agencies, from the Hazardous Sub- 
stance Superfund out of sums appropriated, 
such amounts as the Administrator may de- 
termine necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. These amounts shall be consist- 
ent with the President’s Budget, within the 
total approved by the Congress, unless a 
revised amount is approved by OMB. Funds 
appropriated specifically for the Agency for 
Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 
(“ATSDR”), shall be directly transferred to 
ATSDR, consistent with fiscally responsible 
investment of trust fund money. 

(c) The Administrator shall chair a budget 
task force composed of representatives of 
Executive departments and agencies having 
responsibilities under this Order or the Act. 
The Administrator shall also, as part of the 
budget request for the Environmental Pro- 
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tection Agency, submit to OMB a budget 
for the Hazardous Substance Superfund 
which is based on recommended levels de- 
veloped by the budget task force. The Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe reporting and 
other forms, procedures, and guidelines to 
be used by the agencies of the Task Force 
in preparing the budget request, consistent 
with budgetary reporting requirements 
issued by OMB. The Administrator shall 
prescribe forms to agency task force mem- 
bers for reporting the expenditure of funds 
on a site specific basis. 

(d) The Administrator and each depart- 
ment and agency head to whom funds are 
provided pursuant to this Section, with re- 
spect to funds provided to them, are au- 
thorized in accordance with Section 111(f) 
of the Act to designate Federal officials who 
may obligate such funds. 

(e) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 112 of the Act are delegated to 
the Administrator for all claims presented 
pursuant to Section 111 of the Act. 

(f) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 111(o) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator. 

(g) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 117(e) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator, to be exercised in con- 
sultation with the Attorney General. 

(h) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 123 of the Act are delegated to 
the Administrator. 

(i) Funds from the Hazardous Substance 
Superfund may be used, at the discretion of 
the Administrator or the Coast Guard, to 
pay for removal actions for releases or 
threatened releases from facilities or vessels 
under the jurisdiction, custody or control of 
Executive departments and agencies but 
must be reimbursed to the Hazardous Sub- 
stance Superfund by such Executive depart- 
ment or agency. 

Sec. 10. Federal Facilities. (a) When nec- 
essary, prior to selection of a remedial 
action by the Administrator under Section 
120(eX4XA) of the Act, Executive agencies 
shall have the opportunity to present their 
views to the Administrator after using the 
procedures under Section 1-6 of Executive 
Order No. 12088 of October 13, 1978, or 
any other mutually acceptable process. Not- 
withstanding subsection 1-602 of Executive 
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Order No. 12088, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall facilitate 
resolution of any issues. 

(b) Executive Order No. 12088 of Octo- 
ber 13, 1978, is amended by renumbering 
the current Section 1-802 as Section 1-803 
and inserting the following new Section 1- 
802: 

“1-802. Nothing in this Order shall create 
any right or benefit, substantive or proce- 
dural, enforceable at law by a party against 
the United States, its agencies, its officers, 
or any person.” 

Sec. 11. General Provisions. (a) The func- 
tion vested in the President by Section 101 
(37) of the Act is delegated to the Adminis- 
trator. 

(bX1) The function vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 105(f) of the Act, relating to 
reporting on minority participation in con- 
tracts, is delegated to the Administrator. 

(2) Subject to paragraph 1 of this subsec- 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 105(f) of the Act are delegated to 
the heads of Executive departments and 
agencies in order to carry out the functions 
delegated to them by this Order. Each Ex- 
ecutive department and agency shall pro- 
vide to the Administrator any requested in- 
formation on minority contracting for inclu- 
sion in the Section 105(f) annual report. 

(c) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 126(c) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator, to be exercised in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior. 

(d) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 301(c) of the Act are delegated 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

(e) Each agency shall have authority to 
issue such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the functions delegated to them 
by this Order. 

(f) The performance of any function 
under this Order shall be done in consulta- 
tion with interested Federal departments 
and agencies represented on the NRT, as 
well as with any other interested Federal 
agency. 

(g) The following functions vested in the 
President by the Act which have been dele- 
gated or assigned by this Order may be 
redelegated to the head of any Executive 
department or agency with his consent: 
functions set forth in Sections 2 (except sub- 


section (b)), 3, 4(b), 4(c), 4(d), 5(b), 5(c), and 
8(c) of this Order. 


(h) Executive Order No. 12316 of August 
14, 1981, is revoked. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 23, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:35 p.m., January 27, 1987] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
26. 


Kidnapings in Lebanon 





Statement by the President. 
January 26, 1987 





All Americans, I know, share my outrage 
at the latest kidnapings of our citizens in 
Lebanon. Not only Americans but more 
than 20 citizens from 9 countries are now 
being held by terrorist groups there. Today 
my sympathy goes out to the friends and 
relatives of all these hostages. 

The terrorists appear to believe that by 
trafficking in human lives they can force 
sovereign governments to give in to their 
demands. But our government will not 
make concessions to terrorist groups despite 
their threats. For to give in to terrorist 
blackmail would only encourage more ter- 
rorism; to yield to their demands now 
would only endanger the lives of many 
others later. 

I would like to add a special word tc 
Americans in Lebanon. Where U.S. citizens 
are unjustly deprived of their God-given 
rights, the U.S. Government has an obliga- 
tion to try to restore those rights. But there 
is a limit to what our government can do 
for Americans in a chaotic situation such as 
that in Lebanon today. In particular, the 
situation in West Beirut has deteriorated to 
total anarchy, with armed criminal groups 
taking the law into their own hands. For 
the past 12 years our government has regu- 
larly warned American citizens against 
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travel to Lebanon. As recently as last Tues- 
day we reiterated our assessment that the 
situation there is “extremely dangerous.” 
The events of the past week provide strik- 
ing confirmation of that assessment. Ameri- 
cans who ignored this warning clearly did 
so at their own risk and on their own re- 
sponsibility. This weekend the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Lebanon again was in contact with 
remaining Americans and advised them to 
leave. 

Those who hold hostages, regardless of 
nationality, should release them immediate- 
ly and unconditionally. Their acts of terror 
constitute a declaration of war on civilized 
society. I again join with civilized countries 
in condemnation of terrorist outrages. 

In conclusion, let me stress again that our 
government remains unrelenting and alert 
in its search for opportunities to secure the 
release of our citizens no matter how long 
that may take. 


Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe © 





Statement by the President. 
January 26, 1987 





The followup meeting of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) resumes its important work tomor- 
row in Vienna. It is charged with taking 
stock of developments in the “Helsinki 
process” and with charting the path ahead. 

The United States has worked energeti- 
cally and in concert with our NATO allies 
to support full implementation of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act. All CSCE States must fulfill 
their commitments if we are to realize the 
promise of a more secure peace with re- 
spect for human rights and with greater 
cooperation among all the peoples of 
Europe and North America. 

Progress has been achieved in some 
areas, but the human rights situation within 
the Soviet Union and other nations of East- 
ern Europe remains tragic. The resolution 
of some prominent individual cases is wel- 
come, and we hope it will continue. How- 
ever, sporadic gestures must be expanded 
into universal practice. Our attention must 
not be diverted from the severe abuses of 
human rights that persist. During the last 
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round of the Vienna meeting, the United 
States and other allied delegations docu- 
mented in detail failures by the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies to keep 
their Helsinki promises, particularly on 
human rights. 

Looking ahead, the United States contin- 
ues to believe that the credibility of the 
CSCE process depends on fulfillment of 
commitments already undertaken. We seek 
signs that the East is prepared to take ac- 
tions—and not just offer words—to solve 
such problems as the treatment of Helsinki 
monitors and other political prisoners, di- 
vided families and spouses, persecution of 
religious believers, denial of the right of 
emigration, and radio jamming. Significant 
progress on these issues would establish the 
basis for a constructive and balanced out- 
come at Vienna. Such an outcome would 
not only give renewed impetus to the Hel- 
sinki process but also mark a welcomed step 
forward in overall East-West relations. I 
have instructed Ambassador Warren Zim- 
merman, Chairman of the United States 
delegation, to work toward these important 
goals. 


European Communities 





Nomination of Alfred Hugh Kingon To Be 
U.S. Representative With the Rank of 
Ambassador. January 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alfred Hugh Kingon, of 
New York, as the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Communities, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. He succeeds J. William Middendorf II. 

Since 1985 Mr. Kingon has been an As- 
sistant to the President and Secretary of the 
Cabinet. Previously, he was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Policy Planning and 
Communications, 1984; Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Economic 
Policy, 1983-1984; a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the President’s Private 
Sector Survey for Cost Control, 1983-1984; 
and a member of the President’s National 
Productivity Advisory Committee, 1982- 
1983. Mr. Kingon was with Macro Commu- 
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nications, Inc., in New York City, serving as 
editor in chief of Financial World, 1973- 
1983, Saturday Review, 1980-1982, and 
editor of Money and Credit, 1970-1973. He 
was a portfolio manager for the Business- 
man’s Fund in 1969-1971; a security ana- 
lyst, vice president, and director of research 
for Scheinman, Hochstin & Trotta, 1967- 
1969; and an investment adviser with Burn- 
ham & Co., 1963-1967. 

Mr. Kingon graduated from Union Col- 
lege (B.A., 1963) and attended New York 
University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1956-1961. He is married to 
the former Jacqueline Joy Goldwyn, and 
they have one son. Mr. Kingon was born 
May 11, 1931, in Brooklyn, NY. 


National Day of Excellence, 1987 





Proclamation 5602. January 26, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On January 28, 1986, America lost a great 
flagship, the Space Shuttle Challenger. Our 
Nation united in grief for the valiant crew 
and their families and in renewed resolve to 
move ahead with the peaceful exploration 
of space. 

Our space program, and the scientists, en- 
gineers, and astronauts who have made it 
possible, symbolize the spirit of America: 
optimism and ingenuity, daring and deter- 
mination. Their achievements have been an 
inspiration and a source of national pride. 
We admire the brilliance, the courage, and 
the hard work that have contributed to our 
country’s preeminence in space. 

Space exploration and the advanced tech- 
nology that drives it benefit our laborato- 
ries, our industries, our farms, our hospitals, 
and our homes. This great adventure has 
enlarged our vision. Going outside our 
world we have come to know our own 
planet better—yes, and to love it as a tiny 
oasis of life in the engulfing vastness and 
silence of space. Our space program has 
given us a new confidence in what the 
future holds. We have seen expanded op- 


portunities for scientific study, for industrial 
and commercial growth, for security, and 
for discovery. 

We owe an immense debt of gratitude to 
our space pioneers—especially to those who 
made the ultimate sacrifice. The crew of 
the Challenger—Michael J. Smith, Francis 
R. Scobee, Gregory B. Jarvis, Ronald E. 
MeNair, Judith A. Resnik, Ellison S. Oni- 
zuka, and S. Christa McAuliffe—set a high 
standard in education and training, in skill 
and courage. We can offer them no finer 
tribute than a pledge from each of us to 
strive for excellence in whatever we do—to 
extend our grasp by reaching beyond it. For 
they have taught us that the sky is not the 
limit—not for Americans. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-478, has 
designated January 28, 1987, as a “National 
Day of Excellence” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim January 28, 1987, as the 
National Day of Excellence. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
occasion with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:34 p.m., January 27, 1987] 


The State of the Union 





Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of 
the Congress. January 27, 1987 





Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of Congress, honored guests, and 
fellow citizens: 

May I congratulate all of you who are 
Members of this historic 100th Congress of 
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the United States of America. In this 200th 
anniversary year of our Constitution, you 
and I stand on the shoulders of giants—men 
whose words and deeds put wind in the 
sails of freedom. However, we must always 
remember that our Constitution is to be 
celebrated not for being old, but for being 
young—young with the same energy, spirit, 
and promise that filled each eventful day in 
Philadelphia’s statehouse. We will be 
guided tonight by their acts, and we will be 
guided forever by their words. 

Now, forgive me, but I can’t resist sharing 
a story from those historic days. Philadel- 
phia was bursting with civic pride in the 
spring of 1787, and its newspapers began 
embellishing the arrival of the convention 
delegates with elaborate social classifica- 
tions. Governors of States were called Ex- 
cellency. Justices and chancellors had re- 
served for them honorable with a capital 
“H.” For Congressmen, it was honorable 
with a small “h.” And all others were re- 
ferred to as “the following respectable char- 
acters.” [Laughter] 

Well, for this 100th -Congress, I invoke 
special executive powers to declare that 
each of you must never be titled less than 
honorable with a capital “H.” Incidentally, 
I’m delighted you are celebrating the 100th 
birthday of the Congress. It’s always a pleas- 
ure to congratulate someone with more 
birthdays than I’ve had. [Laughter] 

Now, there’s a new face at this place of 
honor tonight. And please join me in warm 
congratulations to the Speaker of the 
House, Jim Wright. [Applause] Mr. Speaker, 
you might recall a similar situation in your 
very first session of Congress 32 years ago. 
Then, as now, the speakership had changed 
hands and another great son of Texas, Sam 
Rayburn—“Mr. Sam”—sat in your chair. I 
cannot find better words than those used by 
President Eisenhower that evening. He 
said, “We shall have much to do together; I 
am sure that we will get it done and that 
we shall do it in harmony and good will.” 

Tonight I renew that pledge. To you, Mr. 
Speaker, and to Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd, who brings 34 years of distin- 
guished service to the Congress, may I say: 
Though there are changes in the Congress, 
America’s interests remain the same. And I 
am confident that, along with Republican 


leaders Bob Michel and Bob Dole, this Con- 
gress can make history. 

Six years ago I was here to ask the Con- 
gress to join me in America’s new begin- 
ning. Well, the results are something of 
which we can all be proud. Our inflation 
rate is now the lowest in a quarter of a 
century. The prime interest rate has fallen 
from the 21% percent the month before we 
took office to 7% percent today. And those 
rates have triggered the most housing starts 
in 8 years. 

The unemployment rate—still too high— 
is the lowest in nearly 7 years, and our 
people have created nearly 13 million new 
jobs. Over 61 percent of everyone over the 
age of 16, male and female, is employed— 
the highest percentage on record. Let’s roll 
up our sleeves and go to work and put 
America’s economic engine at full throttle. 

We can also be heartened by our progress 
across the world. Most important, America 
is at peace tonight, and freedom is on the 
march. And we’ve done much these past 
years to restore our defenses, our alliances, 
and our leadership in the world. Our sons 
and daughters in the services once again 
wear their uniforms with pride. 

But though we’ve made much progress, I 
have one major regret: I took a risk with 
regard to our action in Iran. It did not 
work, and for that I assume full responsibil- 
ity. The goals were worthy. I do not believe 
it was wrong to try to establish contacts 
with a country of strategic importance or to 
try to save lives. And certainly it was not 
wrong to try to secure freedom for our citi- 
zens held in barbaric captivity. But we did 
not achieve what we wished, and serious 
mistakes were made in trying to do so. We 
will get to the bottom of this, and I will 
take whatever action is called for. 


But in debating the past, we must not 
deny ourselves the successes of the future. 
Let it never be said of this generation of 
Americans that we became so obsessed with 
failure that we refused to take risks that 
could further the cause of peace and free- 
dom in the world. 

Much is at stake here, and the Nation and 
the world are watching to see if we go for- 
ward together in the national interest or if 
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we let partisanship weaken us. And let 
there be no mistake about American policy: 
We will not sit idly by if our interests or our 
friends in the Middle East are threatened 
nor will we yield to terrorist blackmail. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Congress, why don’t we get to work? 

I am pleased to report that because of our 
efforts to rebuild the strength of America, 
the world is a safer place. Earlier this 
month I submitted a budget to defend 
America and maintain our momentum to 
make up for neglect in the last decade. 
Well, I ask you to vote out a defense and 
foreign affairs budget that says yes to pro- 
tecting our country. While the world is 
safer, it is not safe. 

Since 1970 the Soviets have invested 
$500 billion more on their military forces 
than we have. Even today, though nearly 1 
in 3 Soviet families is without running hot 
water and the average family spends 2 
hours a day shopping for the basic necessi- 
ties of life, their government still found the 
resources to transfer $75 billion in weapons 
to client states in the past 5 years—clients 
like Syria, Vietnam, Cuba, Libya, Angola, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan, and Nicaragua. 

With 120,000 Soviet combat and military 
personnel and 15,000 military advisers in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, can anyone 
still doubt their single-minded determina- 
tion to expand their power? Despite this, 
the Congress cut my request for critical 
U.S. security assistance to free nations by 21 
percent this year, and cut defense requests 
by $85 billion in the last 3 years. 

These assistance programs serve our na- 
tional interests as well as mutual interests. 
And when the programs are devastated, 
American interests are harmed. My friends, 
it’s my duty as President to say to you again 
tonight that there is no surer way to lose 
freedom than to lose our resolve. 

Today the brave people of Afghanistan 
are showing that resolve. The Soviet Union 
says it wants a peaceful settlement in Af- 
ghanistan, yet it continues a brutal war and 
props up a regime whose days are clearly 
numbered. We are ready to support a politi- 
cal solution that guarantees the rapid with- 
drawal of all Soviet troops and genuine self- 
determination for the Afghan people. In 
Central America, too, the cause of freedom 


is being tested. And our resolve is being 
tested there as well. Here, especially, the 
world is watching to see how this nation 
responds. 

Today over 90 percent of the people of 
Latin America live in democracy. Democra- 
cy is on the march in Central and South 
America. Communist Nicaragua is the odd 
man out—suppressing the church, the press, 
and democratic dissent and promoting sub- 
version in the region. We support diplomat- 
ic efforts, but these efforts can never suc- 
ceed if the Sandinistas win their war against 
the Nicaraguan people. 


Our commitment to a Western Hemi- 
sphere safe from aggression did not occur 
by spontaneous generation on the day that 
we took office. It began with the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823 and continues our historic 
bipartisan American policy. Franklin Roose- 
velt said we “are determined to do every- 
thing possible to maintain peace on this 
hemisphere.” President Truman was very 
blunt: “International communism seeks to 
crush and undermine and destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Americans. We cannot let 
that happen here.” And John F. Kennedy 
made clear that “Communist domination in 
this hemisphere can never be negotiated.” 
Some in this Congress may choose to depart 
from this historic commitment, but I will 
not. 


This year we celebrate the second centu- 
ry of our Constitution. The Sandinistas just 
signed theirs 2 weeks ago, and then sus- 
pended it. We won’t know how my words 
tonight will be reported there for one 
simple reason: There is no free press in 
Nicaragua. 


Nicaraguan freedom fighters have never 
asked us to wage their battle, but I will 
fight any effort to shut off their lifeblood 
and consign them to death, defeat, or a life 
without freedom. There must be no Soviet 
beachhead in Central America. 


You know, we Americans have always 
preferred dialog to conflict, and so, we 
always remain open to more constructive 
relations with the Soviet Union. But more 
responsible Soviet conduct around the 
world is a key element of the U.S.-Soviet 
agenda. Progress is also required on the 
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other items of our agenda as well—real re- 
spect for human rights and more open con- 
tacts between our societies and, of course, 
arms reduction. 

In Iceland, last October, we had one 
moment of opportunity that the Soviets 
dashed because they sought to cripple our 
Strategic Defense Initiative, SDI. I wouldn’t 
let them do it then; I won’t let them do it 
now or in the future. This is the most posi- 
tive and promising defense program we 
have undertaken. It’s the path, for both 
sides, to a safer future—a system that de- 
fends human life instead of threatening it. 
SDI will go forward. 

The United States has made serious, fair, 
and far-reaching proposals to the Soviet 
Union, and this is a moment of rare oppor- 
tunity for arms reduction. But I will need, 
and American negotiators in Geneva will 
need, Congress’ support. Enacting the 
Soviet negotiating position into American 
law would not be the way to win a good 
agreement. So, I must tell you in this Con- 
gress I will veto any effort that undercuts 
our national security and our negotiating 
leverage. 

Now, today, we also find ourselves en- 
gaged in expanding peaceful commerce 
across the world. We will work to expand 
our opportunities in international markets 
through the Uruguay round of trade negoti- 
ations and to complete an historic free 
trade arrangement between the world’s two 
largest trading partners, Canada and the 
United States. Our basic trade policy re- 
mains the same: We remain opposed as 
ever to protectionism, because America’s 
growth and future depend on trade. But we 
would insist on trade that is fair and free. 
We are always willing to be trade partners 
but never trade patsies. 

Now, from foreign borders let us return 
to our own, because America in the world is 
only as strong as America at home. This 
100th Congress has high responsibilities. I 
begin with a gentle reminder that many of 
these are simply the incomplete obligations 
of the past. The American people deserve 
to be impatient, because we do not yet 
have the public house in order. 

We’ve had great success in restoring our 
economic integrity, and we’ve rescued our 
nation from the worst economic mess since 
the Depression. But there’s more to do. For 
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starters, the Federal deficit is outrageous. 
For years I’ve asked that we stop pushing 
onto our children the excesses of our gov- 
ernment. And what the Congress finally 
needs to do is pass a constitutional amend- 
ment that mandates a balanced budget and 
forces government to live within its means. 
States, cities, and the families of America 
balance their budgets. Why can’t we? 

Next, the budget process is a sorry specta- 
cle. The missing of deadlines and the night- 
mare of monstrous continuing resolutions 
packing hundreds of billions of dollars of 
spending into one bill must be stopped. We 
ask the Congress once again: Give us the 
same tool that 43 Governors have—a line- 
item veto so we can carve out the boondog- 
gles and pork, those items that would never 
survive on their own. I will send the Con 
gress broad recommendations on _ the 
budget, but first I’d like to see yours. Let’s 
go to work and get this done together. 

But now let’s talk about this year’s 
budget. Even though I have submitted it 
within the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit 
reduction target, I have seen suggestions 
that we might postpone that timetable. 
Well, I think the American people are tired 
of hearing the same old excuses. Together 
we made a commitment to balance the 
budget. Now, let’s keep it. 

As for those suggestions that the answer is 
higher taxes, the American people have re- 
peatedly rejected that shop-worn advice. 
They know that we don’t have deficits be- 
cause people are taxed too little. We have 
deficits because big government spends too 
much. 

Now, next month I'll place two additional 
reforms before the Congress. We’ve created 
a welfare monster that is a shocking indict- 
ment of our sense of priorities. Our national 
welfare system consists of some 59 major 
programs and over 6,000 pages of Federal 
laws and regulations on which more than 
$132 billion was spent in 1985. I will pro- 
pose a new national welfare strategy, a pro- 
gram of welfare reform through State-spon- 
sored, community-based demonstration 
projects. This is the time to reform this out- 
moded social dinosaur and finally break the 
poverty trap. Now, we will never abandon 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
must have our help. But let us work to see 








how many can be freed from the depend- 
ency of welfare and made self-supporting, 
which the great majority of welfare recipi- 
ents want more than anything else. 

Next, let us remove a financial specter 
facing our older Americans: the fear of an 
illness so expensive that it can result in 
having to make an intolerable choice be- 
tween bankruptcy and death. I will submit 
legislation shortly to help free the elderly 
from the fear of catastrophic illness. 

Now let’s turn to the future. It’s widely 
said that America is losing her competitive 
edge. Well, that won’t happen if we act 
now. How well prepared are we to enter 
the 2lst century? In my lifetime, America 
set the standard for the world. It is now 
time to determine that we should enter the 
next century having achieved a level of ex- 
cellence unsurpassed in history. 

We will achieve this, first, by guarantee- 
ing that government does everything possi- 
ble to promote America’s ability to com- 
pete. Second, we must act as individuals in 
a quest for excellence that will not be meas- 
ured by new proposals or billions in new 
funding. Rather, it involves an expenditure 
of American spirit and just plain American 
grit. 

The Congress will soon receive my com- 
prehensive proposals to enhance our com- 
petitiveness, including new science and 
technology centers and strong new funding 
for basic research. The bill will include legal 
and regulatory reforms and weapons to 
fight unfair trade practices. Competitive- 
ness also means giving our farmers a shot at 
participating fairly and fully in a changing 
world market. 

Preparing for the future must begin, as 
always, with our children. We need to set 
for them new and more rigorous goals. We 
must demand more of ourselves and our 
children by raising literacy levels dramati- 
cally by the year 2000. Our children should 
master the basic concepts of math and sci- 
ence, and let’s insist that students not leave 
high school until they have studied and un- 
derstood the basic documents of our nation- 
al heritage. 

There’s one more thing we can’t let up 
on: Let’s redouble our personal efforts to 
provide for every child a safe and drug-free 
learning environment. If our crusade 


against drugs succeeds with our children, 
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we will defeat that scourge all over the 
country. 

Finally, let’s stop suppressing the spiritual 
core of our national being. Our nation could 
not have been conceived without divine 
help. Why is it that we can build a nation 
with our prayers, but we can’t use a school- 
room for voluntary prayer? The 100th Con- 
gress of the United States should be remem- 
bered as the one that ended the expulsion 
of God from America’s classrooms. 

The quest for excellence into the 2lst 
century begins in the schoolroom but must 
go next to the workplace. More than 20 
million new jobs will be created before the 
new century unfolds, and by then, our 
economy should be able to provide a job for 
everyone who wants to work. We must also 
enable our workers to adapt to the rapidly 
changing nature of the workplace. And I 
will propose substantial, new Federal com- 
mitments keyed to retraining and job mo- 
bility. 

Over the next few weeks, I'll be sending 
the Congress a complete series of these spe- 
cial messages—on budget reform, welfare 
reform, competitiveness, including educa- 
tion, trade, worker training and assistance, 
agriculture, and other subjects. The Con- 
gress can give us these tools, but to make 
these tools work, it really comes down to 
just being our best. And that is the core of 
American greatness. 

The responsibility of freedom presses us 
towards higher knowledge and, I believe, 
moral and spiritual greatness. Through 
lower taxes and smaller government, gov- 
ernment has its ways of freeing people’s 
spirits. But only we, each of us, can let the 
spirit soar against our own individual stand- 
ards. Excellence is what makes freedom 
ring. And isn’t that what we do best? 

We're entering our third century now, 
but it’s wrong to judge our nation by its 
years. The calendar can’t measure America 
because we were meant to be an endless 
experiment in freedom—with no limit to 
our reaches, no boundaries to what we can 
do, no end point to our hopes. 

The United States Constitution is the im- 
passioned and inspired vehicle by which we 
travel through history. It grew out of the 
most fundamental inspiration of our exist- 
ence: that we are here to serve Him by 
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living free—that living free releases in us 
the noblest of impulses and the best of our 
abilities; that we would use these gifts for 
good and generous purposes and would 
secure them not just for ourselves, and for 
our children, but for all mankind. 

Over the years—I won’t count if you 
don’t—nothing has been so heartwarming 
to me as speaking to America’s young, and 
the little ones especially, so fresh-faced and 
so eager to know. Well, from time to time 
I’ve been with them—they will ask about 
our Constitution. And I hope you Members 
of Congress will not deem this a breach of 
protocol if you’ll permit me to share these 
thoughts again with the young people who 
might be listening or watching this evening. 

I’ve read the constitutions of a number of 
countries, including the Soviet Union’s. 
Now, some people are surprised to hear 
that they have a constitution, and it even 
supposedly grants a number of freedoms to 
its people. Many countries have written 
intc their constitution provisions for free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly. 
Well, if this is true, why is the Constitution 
of the United States so exceptional? 

Well, the difference is so small that it 
almost escapes you, but it’s so great it tells 
you the whole story in just three words: We 
the people. In those other constitutions, the 
Government tells the people of those coun- 
tries what they’re allowed to do. In our 
Constitution, we the people tell the Gov- 
ernment what it can do, and it can do only 
those things listed in that document and ro 
others. 

Virtually every other revolution in history 
has just exchanged one set of rulers for an- 
other set of rulers. Our revolution is the 
first to say the people are the masters and 
government is their servant. And you young 
people out there, don’t ever forget that. 
Someday you could be in this room, but 
wherever you are, America is depending on 
you to reach your highest and be your 
best—because here in America, we the 
people are in charge. 

Just three words: We the people. Those 
are the kids on Christmas Day looking out 
from a frozen sentry post on the 38th paral- 
lel in Korea or aboard an aircraft carrier in 
the Mediterranean. A million miles from 
home, but doing their duty. 
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We the people—those are the warmheart- 
ed whose numbers we can’t begin to count, 
who'll begin the day with a little prayer for 
hostages they will never know and MIA 
families they will never meet. Why? Be- 
cause that’s the way we are, this unique 
breed we call Americans. 

We the people—they’re farmers on tough 
times, but who never stop feeding a hungry 
world. They’re the volunteers at the hospi- 
tal choking back their tears for the hun- 
dredth time, caring for a baby struggling 
for life because of a mother who used 
drugs. And you'll forgive me a special mem- 
mory—it’s a million mothers like Nelle 
Reagan who never knew a stranger or 
turned a hungry person away from her 
kitchen door. 

We the people—they refute last week’s 
television commentary downgrading our 
optimism and our idealism. They are the 
entrepreneurs, the builders, the pioneers, 
and a lot of regular folks—the true heroes 
of our land who make up the most uncom- 
mon nation of doers in history. You know 
they’re Americans because their spirit is as 
big as the universe and their hearts are 
bigger than their spirits. 

We the people—starting the third centu- 
ry of a dream and standing up to some 
cynic who’s trying to tell us we’re not going 
to get any better. Are we at the end? Well, 
I can’t tell it any better than the real 
thing—a story recorded by James Madison 
from the final moments of the Constitutional 
Convention, September 17th, 1787. As the 
last few members signed the document, 
Benjamin Franklin—the oldest delegate at 
81 years and in frail health—looked over 
toward the chair where George Washington 
daily presided. At the back of the chair was 
painted the picture of a Sun on the horizon. 
And turning to those sitting next to him, 
Franklin observed that artists found it diffi- 
cult in their painting to distinguish between 
a rising and a setting Sun. 

Well, I know if we were there, we could 
see those delegates sitting around Frank- 
lin—leaning in to listen more closely to 
him. And then Dr. Franklin began to share 
his deepest hopes and fears about the out- 
come of their efforts, and this is what he 
said: “I have often looked at that picture 
behind the President without being able to 
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tell whether it was a rising or setting sun: 
But now at length I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting 
sun. 

Well, you can bet it’s rising because, my 
fellow citizens, America isn’t finished. Her 
best days have just begun. 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 
America. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:03 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The address was 
broadcast live on nationwide radio and tel- 
evision. 


A Quest for Excellence 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


A Quest for Excellence 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Tonight, I have come personally before 
the Congress to report on the State of our 
Union and outline how we can meet the 
goal of renewing the American spirit—a 
spirit of excellence. To achieve this, I have 
asked all Americans to commence a new 
Quest for Excellence that will produce the 
third great American century. I said about 
America: her best days have just begun. 

This message—A Quest for Excellence— 
spells out in greater detail how we as a 
nation can successfully meet the challenge 
of that century. 


II. PREPARING FOR THE CHALLENGES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF THE ‘TWENTY-FIRST 
CENTURY 


Meeting the Competitive Challenge 


America’s competitiveness in world mar- 
kets is critical to maintaining and expanding 
our standard of living and the national secu- 
rity. I have established a national goal of 
assuring American competitive pre-emi- 
nence into the 2lst century. Achieving that 
goal is the responsibility of all Americans. 


Businesses must work more efficiently, 
setting high standards of quality, streamlin- 
ing operations, discarding outmoded sys- 
tems and management styles, adapting to 
change, and building on their tradition as 
entrepreneurs who saw a better way, had a 
better idea, worked a little harder. Workers 
must be enabled to reach their potential by 
taking advantage of new technologies and 
investing in education, training, self-im- 
provement, and a pride in their work. Fam- 
ilies, in concert with State and local govern- 
ments, have the greatest responsibility of 
all—creating an educational environment 
that can make our children productive citi- 
zens, able to achieve the best both spiritual- 
ly and materially. We must strive for excel- 
lence in education. 

To fullfill the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibilities, I am launching a six-part pro- 
gram aimed at: 

1. Increasing investment in human and 
intellectual capital; 

2. Promoting the development of science 
and technology; 

3. Better protecting intellectual property; 

4. Enacting essential legal and regulatory 
reforms; 

5. Shaping the international economic en- 
vironment; and 

6. Eliminating the Federal budget deficit. 


Increasing Investment in Human Capital 


The National Commission on Excellence 
in Education concluded in its report, A 
Nation at Risk, that “our once unchal- 
lenged pre-eminence in commerce, indus- 
try, science, and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. ... If an unfriendly foreign 
power had attempted to impose on Amer- 
ica the mediocre educational performance 
that exists today, we might well have 
viewed it as an act of war.” 

Much progress has been made since the 
Commission’s report, but much remains to 
be done: 

—Forty percent of thirteen year olds are 
reading below the skill level for their age; 

—Only 75 percent of high school students 
graduate on time; 

—SAT scores are considerably below 
where they were in the 1960s. 
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In order to correct this situation, our soci- 
ety must continue the reforms sparked by 
the National Commission’s report and focus 
education, particularly in the elementary 
and secondary schools, on acquiring the 
basic skills that will be necessary for jobs 
and careers in the 2lst century. We must 
teach our children to read, write, and com- 
pute in the early grades. By the time of 
graduation from high school, at a minimum 
the students should have: 

—four years of English; 

—three years of mathematics; 

—three years of science; 

—three years of social science; and 

—-proficiency in the use of computers. 

I am charging the Secretary of Education 
with continuing to work with our Nation’s 
governors to identify what works in Ameri- 
can education and to seek out places of edu- 
cational excellence that will serve as nation- 
al models. 

In addition, our colleges and universities 
should adopt more rigorous standards and 
higher expectations for academic and stu- 
dent conduct. Our teacher preparation cur- 
ricula should shift from heavy emphasis on 
technique to subject matter mastery, and 
schools overall should do more to help par- 
ents form the character of their children. 
State and local governments also should 
consider extending the school year, as well 
as making better use of the time spent in 
school. 

In addition, so that no one is left behind, 
we must renew our efforts and refocus our 
resources to help disadvantaged youth to 
enter the mainstream of our society. The 
Department of Education will be develop- 
ing and publishing a What Works on the 
education of the disadvantaged. Further- 
more, my Administration is proposing reau- 
thorization of Chapters 1 and 2 of the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA) and targeting resources on the 
neediest schools and youngsters; fostering 
greater innovation, experimentation, and 
parental choice; building accountability into 
the program; and providing incentives and 
rewards for success. 

To assure that every American—no 
matter what age—learns to speak, read, and 
write English so as to be able to fully par- 
ticipate in our society and take advantage 
of the opportunities it affords, I am an- 
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nouncing a goal of raising literacy levels 
dramatically by the year 2000. In addition, 
we will be submitting proposals to reform 
bilingual education, allowing greater flexi- 
bility and innovation in federally funded bi- 
lingual education programs. 

Promoting flexible job skills and greater 
work force mobility is also an important 
part of competitiveness. We will be propos- 
ing a new program to help all workers who 
are displaced by adverse economic factors, 
such as rural economic problems, techno- 
logical changes at the workplace, or in- 
creased imports. This $1 billion program, 
combining the best elements of the current 
Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) and Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) programs, 
will help an estimated 700,000 additional 
workers each year to adjust to change, learn 
new skills, or update old ones through re- 
training and counseling programs devel- 
oped under the guidance of local private 
industry councils (PICs). It will also provide 
incentives for early return to the work 
force to lessen the burden on our unem- 
ployment insurance program. 

In addition, we will be proposing neces- 
sary legislative changes in the administra- 
tion of our Employment Service (ES) and 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) programs. 
These changes will give States greater flexi- 
bility in developing comprehensive ap- 
proaches to target human capital problems. 
Specifically, we will ask that we amend our 
UI laws to devolve the financing, operation, 
and administration of these programs to the 
States, and that we amend the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to enhance State capability in 
designing and administering community 
labor exchange services. 

Equally as important as helping dislocat- 
ed workers to adjust to new demands of an 
increasingly global market is assuring that 
economically disadvantaged youth are not 
forgotten. We must assure that they are 
given the help and opportunities to acquire 
skills to make them productive citizens in 
an America that will critically need their 
talents. 

My Administration is proposing an $800 
million youth initiative targeted towards 
improving the skills of children in welfare 
families. This program would permit States 
and localities to use Federal funds to pro- 
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vide summer jobs, develop year-round re- 
medial education and job training services, 
or a mixture of both. In addition, we will 
propose a new employment and training 
effort under the AFDC program: Greater 
Opportunities through Work (GROW). This 
program will encourage teenage parents 
and other young recipients of AFDC assist- 
ance who do not have a high school educa- 
tion to either stay in or return to school. 
Services under these programs could in- 
clude remedial education and skills training 
that would help these young people break 
out of the welfare cycle and move towards 
real opportunities for rewarding careers 
and jobs. 

Finally, I have asked the Secretary of 
Labor to initiate a study of the private pen- 
sion system to see how it could be im- 
proved to reduce barriers to greater mobili- 
ty in the U.S. work force. In addition, to 
enhance the effectiveness of the private 
pension system in providing retirement 
income security to American workers, my 
Administration will propose statutory 
changes to the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA) to make it 
more flexible in dealing with overfunded 
pension plans while requiring employers to 
take needed steps to strengthen underfund- 
ed plans. 


Promoting the Development of Science 
and Technology 


Science and technology are fundamental 
to U.S. competitiveness. America’s pre-emi- 
nence in research and innovation has long 
been the envy of the world and a critical 
source of our national strength. Break- 
throughs by Americans in such areas as 
medicine and transportation have consist- 
ently set the pace for an improved standard 
of living around the world, and American 
developments in communications, space, 
and even entertainment have captured the 
imagination of successive generations, set- 
ting benchmarks for American excellence 
in the years to come. 

But, we must recognize that our trading 
partners, in their desire to improve their 
standards of living and market share, are 
catching up. We must ensure that adequate 
incentives are in place that will not only 
maintain our pre-eminence in_ initiating 
ideas and know-how, but also our lead in 


setting the pace at which these are translat- 
ed into new products and processes. 

Our policies must serve three broad ob- 
jectives: 

1. Generating new knowledge in the sci- 
ences and advanced technology; 

2. Swiftly transferring technologies to the 
marketplace; and 

3. Expanded the Nation’s talent base in 
science and technology fields. 

We will initiate a number of measures to 
achieve these objectives. I am proposing 
that we double over 5 years the budget of 
the National Science Foundation. My Ad- 
ministration will establish a number of new 
government-private “science and technolo- 
gy centers” based at U.S. universities. These 
centers will focus on fundamental science 
that has the potential to contribute to our 
Nation’s economic competitiveness, includ- 
ing areas such as robotics for automated 
manufacturing and micro electronics, new 
materials processing, and biotechnology. 

I am directing the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Energy, and Health 
and Human Services and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to initiate 
a “Technology Share” program involving 
multi-year, joint basic and applied research 
with consortia of U.S. firms and universities. 

We also will initiate a “People-to-People” 
exchange program in which scientists and 
engineers from Federal laboratories and the 
private sector will be encouraged to make 
their expertise available to each other 
through temporary assignment exchanges. 

In addition to improved access to the 
know-how of our Federal scientists, the U.S. 
private sector must be encouraged to take 
advantage of our Federal science and tech- 
nology enterprise. Since 1982, we have 
taken several actions to help commercialize 
the results of federally funded research by 
transferring management of Federal tech- 
nology to those closest to its invention and 
encouraging cooperation on basic research 
between government and industry and 
among businesses. To enhance these efforts, 
I will issue an Executive order containing a 
number of measures: 

—To encourage scientists working in Fed- 
eral laboratories to patent, license, and 
commercialize their research so that the 
private sector, including consumers, can 
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benefit, Federal agencies must implement 
royalty sharing programs with Federal in- 
ventors; 

—To fully exploit foreign science and 
technology, the Department of State will 
develop a vigcous recruitment policy that 
encourages scientists and engineers from 
other Federal agencies, academia, and in- 
dustry to apply for assignments in U.S. em- 
bassies abroad; and 

—To promote technology transfers and 
commercial spin-offs from Federal research 
and development efforts, Federal agencies 
and federally operated laboratories will seek 
out “science entrepreneurs” to act as con- 
duits between the laboratories and business, 
venture capitalists, and universities; 

—To ensure that industry and académia 
benefit from research and_ technology 
abroad, the Departments of State and Com- 
merce and the National Science Foundation 
will develop a mechanism to ensure that 
this information is made available in a 
prompt and efficient manner. 

My Administration will implement a 
policy permitting all Fedéra! contractors to 
own software, engineering drawings, and 
other technical data generated by Federal 
contracts in exchange for royalty-free use 
by the government. This will help commer- 
cialize non-patentable results of federally 
funded research. 

Because it is important that business have 
adequate incentives to fund research here 
in the United States, we are seeking legal 
and regulatory stability for research and de- 
velopment in the R&D tax credit, as well as 
Section 861 tax rulings on the allocation of 
R&D expenditures overseas. 

Speaking of incentives, we must not 
forget the scientists and engineers of tomor- 
row—our children. Not only should we help 
our young people become more familiar 
and interested in science and engineering 
careers, but we must also broaden our no- 
tions of “basic skills”. I am directing that 
the National Science Foundation and other 
Federal science agencies work with the De- 
partment of Education and State and local 
governments to assure that our children 
have the scientific literacy needed for the 
2ist century. To promote interest in careers 
in science and engineering, these agencies 
will: 
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—establish internships for promising stu- 
dents at Federally supported research labs; 

—advise in the development of first-rate 
scientific and technical curricula—text- 
books, software, and lab materials—using 
the expertise of top U.S. scientists and engi- 
neers; 

—provide matching contributions to 
schools and universities for instructional sci- 
entific equipment and computers; and 

—undertake promotional efforts regard- 
ing science and technology careers for mi- 
norities and women. 

My Administration is also expanding our 
strong budgetary support for basic research, 
which has grown in real terms by 42 per- 
cent since 1981. Key new or expanded ini- 
tiatives proposed in my 1988 Budget in- 
clude design and construction by the 
United States, in conjunction with our 
friends and allies, of a permanently manned 
space station; development of a National 
Aerospace Plane; development of advanced 
civil space technology; global geospace sci- 
ence and planetary sciences programs; im- 
proved manufacturing technologies; hyper- 
speed integrated circuits; and mapping 
human DNA. 

The Department of Defense in fulfilling 
its mission of ensuring our national security, 
also plays an important role in contributing 
to U.S. economic competitiveness. I am di- 
recting the Department of Defense, whose 
investment in R&D, testing, and evaluation 
will increase about 17 percent this year, 
and has more than doubled since 1982, to 
accelerate its ongoing efforts to “spin off” 
technologies to the private sector. Previous 
commercial applications of defense technol- 
ogy have included such things as night 
vision capability for use in police and rescue 
work and computer-based reading training 
programs to develop basic and job skills. 
Technologies targeted for future potential 
spinoffs include: ceramic composite materi- 
als for more efficient engines; ultra-reliable 
radar for air traffic control systems and 
commercial aircraft; and enzymes for im- 
proved toxic waste disposal and decontami- 
nation. In addition to its primary function 
of strengthening deterrence, our Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI) should yield impor- 
tant spin-offs. As with the Apollo and space 
shuttle programs before it, SDI will advance 
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scientific progress across a broad range. The 
Department of Defense will also work to 
assist industry in renewing its manufactur- 
ing competitiveness in the critical technol- 
ogies. 


Better Protecting Intellectual Property 


Critically related to improving develop- 
ment of science and technology is ensuring 
protection, both domestically and interna- 
tionally, or the property rights of inventors 
of new products and services and creators 
of new ideas and works of art. 

We will seek statutory changes to: en- 
courage patent owners to engage in newer 
and more novel ways to license their pat- 
ents by limiting the “patent misuse doc- 
trine;” raise protection for products result- 
ing from patented processes to the same 
level as that accorded such products by our 
major trading partners; and amend the 
Clayton Antitrust Act to provide a more 
flexible standard of review for intellectual 
property licensing arrangements. Further- 
more, we will restore the bargaining power 
of parties contracting to license technology 
by codifying and clarifying the Supreme 
Court holding in Lear v. Adkins; eliminat- 
ing the current injury requirement from 
Section 337 ITC proceedings to exclude im- 
ports; and restoring the term of patents 
covering agricultural chemical products and 
animal drugs up to a maximum of 5 years to 
account for the period lost due to mandato- 
ry Federal premarketing regulatory review 
and testing. My administration will propose 
statutory changes to: reduce the cost of de- 
fending patent rights by: (1) mandating an 
award of attorneys’ fees in frivolous suits on 
cases of willful infringment; and (2) requir- 
ing challenges to patent validity to first go 
through an administrative proceeding 
before going to court. 

We will also seek a “technological” solu- 
tion to the potential problem of unauthor- 
ized copying of copyrighted material on 
digital audio tape recorders. 

We will also be proposing the necessary 
statutory changes to our copyright law to 
permit the United States to join the Berne 
Convention for the Protection of Literacy 
and Artistic Works. Seventy-six countries 
have signed this treaty; by joining, our 
country will gain copyright relations with 
approximately 20 countries with which we 


currently have none, or relations are un- 
clear. 

] am directing all Federal agencies to 
take into account the treatment of U.S. in- 
tellectual property when they are negotiat- 
ing international agreements or providing 
bilateral economic assistance. 

1 will issue an Executive order to better 
protect business confidentiality under the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) by 
giving businesses the opportunity to object 
to the release of commercial information 
submitted to the government. 

My Administration will also propose statu- 
tory changes to FOIA expanding the defini- 
tion of the “trade secrets” and “confidential 
commercial information” exemption to 
permit the government to withhold infor- 
mation that would cause harm to the Fed- 
eral Government or commercial sector if 
released. 

In addition, the Patent and Trademark 
Office will be making its technology file of 
U.S. patents and English language abstracts 
of Japanese and European patents available 
as a research tool to business and universi- 
ties through private contractors or regional 
search centers. 


Enacting Essential Legal and Regulatory 
Reform 

Outmoded rules, regulations, excessive 
paperwork, and self-imposed disincentives 
can place us at a major disadvantage in an 
increasingly competitive world market- 
place. We will propose a number of legal 
and regulatory reforms to eliminate these 
obstacles to competitiveness. 

We must stop draining off resources from 
our economy through product liability judg- 
ments that have gotten out of hand. We 
will propose legislative measures to reduce 
the costly product liability insurance spiral 
affecting the production costs of U.S. goods 
while still providing the necessary protec- 
tions for consumer health and safety. 

Businesses in the 21st century will have 
to compete on a global scale; to do so, they 
cannot be bound by rules designed to fit 
the far different markets of the early 20th 
century. Thus we will be proposing anti- 
trust refinements to allow firms to develop 
new ways of organizing and operating that 
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take account of the increasingly global 
nature of markets. 

I am directing the Cabinet to undertake a 
review of the export controls program and 
report to me by early March, 1987. While 
preserving U.S. security interests, the Cabi- 
net is to provide recommendations to 
achieve the following: decontrolling tech- 
nologies that offer no serious threat to U.S. 
security; eliminating unilateral controls in 
those areas where there is widespread for- 
eign availability; and reducing the time nec- 
essary to acquire a license by at least one- 
third and implementing a fair, equitable, 
and timely dispute resolution process. These 
actions must be coordinated with efforts by 
our allies to make procedures more uniform 
and enforcement more rigorous. 

We will reinforce our efforts to improve 
the competitiveness of American industry 
through deregulation and paperwork reduc- 
tion. I have asked Vice President Bush to 
direct the Task Force on Regulatory Relief 
to take a fresh look at the Federal regula- 
tory structure from the competitiveness 
standpoint and to improve or eliminate un- 
necessary regulatory and paperwork bur- 
dens. We will press for legislation to com- 
plete the deregulaticn of the trucking in- 
dustry and will oppose efforts to re-regulate 
air and rail transportation. We will continue 
to pursue legislation to seek full deregula- 
tion of the pricing and transportation of 
natural gas, including repeal of demand re- 
straints in the Fuel Use Act, and to repeal 
the windfall profits tax. We will also pro- 
pose legislation to implement oil pipeline 
deregulation. 


Shaping the International Economic 
Environment 


The litmus test of whether we will be 
truly competitive in the 2lst century will 
be our ability to meet the competition 
head-on—and win—in the international 
marketplace. The Federal Government can 
play a key role here by helping to shape an 
international environment in which Ameri- 
can knowledge, talent, and entrepreneur- 
ship can flourish. 

In an increasingly interdependent world, 
currency flows, foreign government policies 
with respect to spending, saving and taxes, 
and trends in foreign investment all have a 
major impact on the competitiveness of 
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American firms. We must shape these fac- 
tors in ways that enhance, not inhibit, our 
competitiveness. This will require improved 
economic and monetary cooperation on a 
global scale. We will buiid on progress over 
the past year, including the new institution- 
al arrangements we have developed both 
multilaterally and bilaterally, to guarantee a 
more stable and realistic value for the 
dollar, improved growth abroad, and an ac- 
companying growth in markets for Ameri- 
can firms. 

The developing countries, particularly 
those in Latin America, represent new, 
growth markets of the next century. We 
will work to ensure that these markets meet 
their full potential by pressing our initiative 
on the debt problem, with a view towards 
increasing private investment and encour- 
aging the necessary policy reforms within 
the developing world. 

My Administration has aggressively used 
the funding provided in last year’s “war 
chest” legislation to combat aggressively 
foreign predatory financing practices. We 
will focus our efforts on achieving an inter- 
national agreement limiting these practices. 
But at the same time, our trading partners 
and competitors should be on notice that 
we will use our full authorities to counter 
foreign subsidized credit offers. To this end, 
we will be seeking the additional $200 mil- 
lion in “war chest” monies promised last 
year. 

We will not tolerate closed markets, trade 
barriers, and unfair foreign subsidies that 
disadvantage American firms in the world 
marketplace. We will aggressively seek to 
open foreign markets through multilateral 
and bilateral negotiations and eliminate for- 
eign unfair trade practices whenever and 
wherever they occur through the active use 
of our trade laws. 

We must ensure that the laws of the trad- 
ing system recognize the commercial reali- 
ties of the 2lst century. We made major 
progress this past year in securing the 
launch of a new round of multilateral trade 
negotiations in GATT. We will push hard 
for quick results from the Uruguay Round 
in areas critical to our competitive future, 
including agriculture, services, intellectual 
property, and investment. 
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We will also seek to achieve a major 
market opening close to home. More trade 
passes between the United States and 
Canada than between any other two coun- 
tries in the world. We are now engaged in 
historic negotiations with Prime Minister 
Mulroney’s government on a free trade 
agreement that will improve commercial 
opportunities on both sides of the border 
and serve as a model for trade liberalization 
on a global scale. We will work with the 
Canadians and the Congress to conclude an 
agreement in our mutual interests. 

We will continue to assure that bribery to 
gain markets is deterred with criminal sanc- 
tions. However, uncertainty and ambiguity 
arising from portions of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act serve as a needless disin- 
centive to American business. My Adminis- 
tration will again propose amendments that 
eliminate these uncertainties by clarifying 
the Act’s “reason to know” and other provi- 
sions and reduce its costly and duplicative 
accounting requirements. 

Our trade laws have proven to be effec- 
tive instruments for opening foreign mar- 
kets and defending American industries 
against unfair practices on the part of our 
competitors. I will propose improvements 
to these laws that will enhance our ability 
to meet the challenges from abroad without 
erecting protectionist barriers at home. Our 
proposals will emphasize opening markets 
through multilateral and bilateral negotia- 
tion, not closing them; encouraging adjust- 
ment while providing improved relief to in- 
dustries injured by import competition; and 
tightening our laws to make them more ef- 
fective in dealing with unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

Reforming Federal Spending 

Controlling Federal spending remains an 
essential element of our efforts to 
strenghten the economy and place it on a 
firm footing for the future. My Administra- 
tion is continuing efforts to reduce the defi- 
cit. We have proposed a budget that meets 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit target, 
and does so by reducing spending, not by 
raising taxes. I urge its passage by the Con- 
gress. 

Working together, we need to begin to 
explore ways in which the budget process 
itself can be reformed and improved. Many 


Members of Congress feel that the system 
through which budget decisions are made is 
not working the way it should, and I share 
that view. Its deficiencies, unfortunately, 
are reflected in the results. Deadlines for 
congressional action too often are missed or 
ignored; the threat of a government-wide 
shutdown has become an almost regular 
feature of the beginning of fiscal years; and 
the end product of this process remains a 
Federal budget that provides for excessive 
spending and a large deficit. I am commit- 
ted to working with the Congress to estab- 
lish procedures to encourage cooperation 
rather than confrontation between the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative branches on the 
crucial issues of Federal spending and to 
adopt measures that will help make the 
budget process more responsible and more 
accountable. 

Finally, I will again propose that the Con- 
gress adopt a Balanced Budget Amendment 
to the Constitution and the establishment of 
a line-item veto. Adoption of a Balanced 
Budget Amendment would represent our 
acceptance of a simple yet fundamental 
principle—the Federal government must 
live within its means. A line-item veto 
would further enhance our capacity to 
reduce and eliminate wasteful and redun- 
dant expenditures. I strongly recommend 
that these two reforms be adopted. 


Agriculture 


From the beginning of this Republic, ag- 
riculture has been the backbone of America 
and is the Nation’s largest single industry. 
We can be proud that each American 
farmer now feeds 88 of our citizens plus 30 
people abroad. Yet in spite of this bounty, 
all is not well in rural America. Farmers 
have suffered from events that in many 
cases have been beyond their control, such 
as unfavorable currency exchange rates, 
unfair competition, and government inter- 
ference. Still, most farmers retain their faith 
in America and their dedication to our free 
enterprise system. We must stand by them 
through these troubled times. 

Major farm legislation was put into effect 
last year to address those concerns. The 
Food Security Act of 1985 was a significant 
improvement over previous legislation but 
has not addressed several continuing prob- 
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lems. Commodity programs still provide too 
much incentive for overproduction. Our 
farmers are required to produce to qualify 
for payments and loans. Program costs are 
at an historic high, and some farmers re- 
ceive very large individual payments. In ad- 
dition, our sugar program is unfair to our 
consumers, our trading partners, and many 
developing countries. 

We will ask the Congress to make im- 
provements in farm legislation. Our propos- 
al will be designed to break the link be- 
tween eligibility for payments and produc- 
tion decisions, to further lower target prices 
and loan rates and to impose tighter limits 
on farm program payments. We will also 
ask for an overhaul of our sugar program. 
These changes will help U.S. agriculture 
focus more on market forces and less on 
Washington; net outlays for agriculture will 
come down gradually and will still be very 
generous for the next several years. The 
resulting reduced government influence 
and greater reliance on the marketplace 
will be essential to the long-term competi- 
tiveness and viability of U.S. agriculture. At 
the same time, we will continue to press 
aggressively for comprehensive agricultural 
negotiations during the Uruguay Round. 
Our farmers deserve a level playing field in 
order to compete fairly in international 
trade and we are committed to make that 
objective a reality. 

Competitive Financial Services 

The financial services industry must be 
permitted to keep pace with changing tech- 
nology, global competition, and consumer 
demand for expanded services. I am propos- 
ing that the Congress implement the rec- 
ommendations of Vice President Bush’s 
Task Force on the Regulation of Financial 
Services. We must rationalize our Federal 
regulatory structure. 

A little over 1 year ago, the Congress 
asked us to devise a plan to rescue the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FSLIC). We responded early in 1986 
with a plan based on two fundamental prin- 
ciples. First, we have devised a truly self- 
help plan; the taxpayers will not be re- 
quired to bailout a profitable industry that, 
with some measure ci sacrifice over time, 
can help itself. Second, our recapitalization 
plan has sufficient resources (about $25-30 
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billion over 5 years), available when neces- 
sary, to meet the very real problems that 
exist today. By giving FSLIC the resources 
to handle the hundreds of insolvent Savings 
& Loans still in operation, we will protect 
almost $900 billion of depositors’ savings in- 
sured by FSLIC. 

Both Houses of Congress passed our 
FSLIC recapitalization plan in the closing 
days of the 99th Congress, but it was not 
enacted into law because of disagreements 
about unrelated amendments. We cannot 
afford additional delay. I urge the 100th 
Congress to enact our FSLIC plan quickly 
and cleanly so that it can get the resources 
it needs to safeguard America’s small savers. 

I also urge the Congress to work with us 
and the rapidly growing coalition of for- 
ward-looking financial firms to develop a 
comprehensive modernized legal structure 
for the financial services industry. The “pro- 
tectionist” approach of repairing the crum- 
bling walls of 50-year-old financial oligopol- 
ies will not work: consumer tastes, technolo- 
gy, the marketplace, and our international 
competition will move beyond. 

Working men and women want to re- 
ceive the best services at the lowest prices. 
They also seek safety and convenience. Our 
businesses and local governments want 
competitive and innovative financial offer- 
ings. Many banks and other firms are press- 
ing for an opportunity to supply these prod- 
ucts and services. Our laws should not stop 
them. 

We need to promote a freer, more com- 
petitive financial services marketplace, 
complete with proper supervision and 
meaningful disclosure. In doing so, we can 
help this vital American industry to reposi- 
tion itself on the leading edge of the finan- 
cial services world. 


Management, Civil Service, and 
Procurement Reform 


We will submit proposals to improve the 
management of the Federal Government. 
These management reform measures are 
designed to achieve long-term gains in Fed- 
eral efficiency and productivity and include 
proposals to improve existing financial pro- 
cedures, combat fraud, waste and abuse, 
and generally make more effective tools 
available to Federal managers. The Con- 
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gress should establish productivity improve- 
ment as a national goal. There can be no 
more important task than that of delivering 
government services to all our citizens in a 
more efficient, effective, and timely 
manner. 

As part of this effort, we will submit a 
number of proposals for civil service 
reform—proposals that will help our gov- 
ernment give the American people what 
they pay for by deregulating the bureaucra- 
cy and by rewarding individual merit and 
achievement. By straightening out the way 
our Federal bureaucracy does its work, we 
can deliver on our promises to the Ameri- 
can people quickly and efficiently. The pro- 
posed Civil Service Simplification Act will 
streamline an overly complex system. It will 
free our public servants from thousands of 
pages of unnecessary rules and regulations 
that have made it hard for them to do their 
jobs. As with deregulation of private busi- 
ness, this proposal will deregulate the pub- 
lic’s business; it will provide for a Federal 
pay system truly based on merit and indi- 
vidual performance; it will, in other words, 
introduce into our Federal Government the 
traditional productive values of the Ameri- 
can workplace: entrepreneurial freedom, 
responsiveness to the people, and reward 
for hard work. 

To aid in achieving the goal of a 3 per- 
cent annual productivity increase, we will 
also propose reform of seniority pay for 
Federal employees. This will introduce pay- 
for-performance throughout the govern- 
ment by shifting from the current system— 
which gives seniority-based salary raises to 
virtually all Federal employees regardless of 
personal achievement—to one based solidly 
on merit and individual performance. With 
stronger incentives to deliver, Federal em- 
ployees will participate more in the pro- 
gram and apply their insights and skills to 
the development of productivity initiatives. 

My Administration will propose that the 
Congress enact the Health Insurance and 
Payment Verification Act. This legislation 
would establish a process to ensure that ex- 
isting employment based health insurance 
would pay health care costs before payment 
was sought from taxpayer funded health 
programs. 

An expiring provision of the Deficit Re- 
duction Act of 1984 allows the Federal Gov- 


ernment to recover delinquent debts owed 
Federal agencies through the offset of 
income tax refunds otherwise due the tax- 
payer. This program is very successful and 
through legislation we will seek to extend 
this authority for another 2 years. 

Last year, significant changes were made 
in defense procurement processes. My Ad- 
ministration will work with the Congress 
this year to make numerous needed reforms 
in the Federal Government’s non-defense 
procurement area. These will include a 
comprehensive recodification of all existing 
procurement statutes into one simplified, 
consistent statute, as well as authority for 
Federal civilian agencies to enter into mul- 
tiyear contracts. The Federal Government 
should depend more on the private sector 
to provide support services for Federal ac- 
tivities. We will pursue this objective 
through a variety of initiatives aimed at re- 
ducing any adverse effects on government 
employees from contracting out. For exam- 
ple, we will explore measures to encourage 
employees to form their own business and 
take over their government jobs as private 
contractors. 

Government procurement should be 
competitive in all aspects, including keep- 
ing pace with costs and salaries for compa- 
rable services procured by the private 
sector. We will propose legislation to in- 
crease the Davis-Bacon and Service Con- 
tract Act threshold levels to $1 million for 
defense contracts and $100,000 for non-de- 
fense Federal contracts. This increase is im- 
portant in light of increases in salaries and 
other costs over the past several decades. 


Credit Reform and Privatization 


In order to operate more efficiently to 
the benefit of taxpayers, the government 
must take better account of the true budget 
costs of Federal credit programs. We are 
proposing legislation to reform government 
assistance programs by requiring that the 
present value of federally provided subsi- 
dies from any agency making or guarantee- 
ing loans be appropriated in advance into a 
new central revolving fund within the De- 
partment of the Treasury. Newly made 
direct loans will be sold and new guarantees 
reinsured in order to establish the market 
value of federally assisted credit and meas- 
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ure the subsidy. This will improve both the 
allocation and management of Federal 
credit. 

The private sector should have the oppor- 
tunity wherever possible to produce goods 
and services currently provided by the Fed- 
eral Government in order to reduce gov- 
ernment expenditures as well as provide 
the benefits of market competition to con- 
sumers. In light of our successful efforts to 
authorize the sale of Conrail, we are now 
proposing the sale to the private sector of 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves, the Alaska 
Power Administration, the helium program, 
and excess real estate, as well as the disposi- 
tion of certain Amtrak assets. We are pro- 
posing legislation to authorize a study of a 
possible potential divestiture of the South- 
eastern Power Administration. In addition, 
my Administration will expand our pilot 
program of selling existing loan assets with- 
out recourse. 


Small Business and Entrepreneurship 


Small business is at the cutting edge of 
America’s competitiveness. The 1986 Na- 
tional White House Conference on Small 
Business has provided us with recommenda- 
tions on many issues addressed by my legis- 
lative agenda. These recommendations are 
directed towards creating a better environ- 
ment for our Nation’s small business owners 
who, through their vitality and creativity, 
contribute significantly towards our 
prosperity. The recommendations range 
from tort law and product liability reform 
to reducing the deficit and improving our 
international trade position. These views 
have been incorporated in framing our posi- 
tions on these issues. In addition, we soon 
will have a permanent Administrator for 
the Small Business Administration (SBA), 
and I can assure you that the small business 
will continue to have an important voice in 
the councils of government. 


III. VALUES: THE SOURCE OF OUR EXCEL- 
LENCE 


As we work to expand economic opportu- 
nity for all Americans, we must also take 
steps to sustain the traditional cultural and 
moral values that are the bedrock of Ameri- 
can democracy. We must renew our belief 
in the dignity of self-supporting individuals 
and families, in safe and self-governing 
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neighborhoods and communities, and in a 
government that is both limited and close 
to average citizens. By promoting policies 
that sustain and enrich these values, we can 
help to create an environment in which all 
Americans utilize their individual talents to 
achieve excellence and contribute to family, 
community, and nation. 


Education 


I have already said how important quality 
education is to our future economic success. 
But we must also promote policies that rec- 
ognize the importance of education as the 
main transmitter of our shared history and 
values and as the primary means of escape 
from poverty for America’s poor. Following 
the pattern of What Works and Schools 
Without Drugs, the practical handbooks 
issued in 1986, my Administration will pre- 
pare a clear and reliable handbook this year 
to explain what works in the education of 
the disadvantaged. 


Low Incoine Opportunity 


A year ago, I asked the White House Do- 
mestic Policy Council to evaluate our Fed- 
eral public assistance programs and to pro- 
pose a new national strategy for helping 
poor Americans “escape the spider’s web of 
dependency.” This year, I will adddress the 
main findings of that evaluation, which was 
contained in our report, “Up From De- 
pendency,” released in December. 

Our report shows, clearly and persuasive- 
ly, that our vast and expensive welfare 
system is a tender trap: while it rescues 
many Americans from short-term distress, it 
also sustains far too many in long-term de- 
pendency. Our current welfare system is a 
complex labyrinth of 59 major programs 
that cost more than $132 billion in Fiscal 
Year 1985. Forty other Federal programs 
for the poor brought total low income 
spending to $150 billion, yet our poor and 
our taxpayers receive little in return for this 
enormous annual investment. The current 
welfare system is so complex and its incen- 
tives so perverse that it demoralizes the 
poor, undermines the willingness to work, 
and weakens families and communities. 

I will propose a major new national strat- 
egy to reform this flawed welfare system. 
Our goal is to create a system that gives 
poor Americans the “pportunity and aid to 
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escape the tender trap of welfare and 
become more productive and self-reliant 
contributors to American society. Our pro- 
posal will ask that Federal welfare require- 
ments be waived to allow States to establish 
a series of demonstrations in welfare policy. 
We are not proposing to cut Federal wel- 
fare benefits for the truly needy. The idea is 
to begin a process that will tap the hun- 
dreds of good self-help and anti-poverty 
ideas currently blossoming around the 
country. For too many years our Federal 
welfare policies have assumed that all of the 
answers could come from experts in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Those policies have had 20 
years to work and have failed. Our demon- 
stration strategy seeks to find solutions to 
poverty and welfare dependency in the 
practical genius of the States, communities, 
and individuals who must cope with those 
problems every day. 


The Family 


The problem of welfare dependency 
cannot be separated from the well-being 
and solidity of America’s families. Both 
common sense and social science tell us that 
intact, two-parent families will be far better 
off financially and socially than will families 
led by a single father or mother. Family 
breakup remains the primary reason that 
family income falls below the poverty line. 

My Administration is committed to sup- 
porting public policies that strengthen the 
role and bond of families in American life. 
Last year at this time, I charged my Domes- 
tic Policy Council’s Working Group on the 
Family to study and issue a report on the 
state of the American family. This year I am 
endorsing the report, released to the public 
in November, as a landmark in understand- 
ing the ways in which government policies 
have affected, often adversely, family life in 
our Nation. My Administration will also 
work to implement the recommendations 
contained in the report. 

Since 1973, after a divided Supreme 
Court ruled in Roe v. Wade, nearly 20 mil- 
lion unborn children have perished in our 
land due to abortion. This toll continues to 
climb—despite increasing evidence of the 
humanity of the unborn child and the grow- 
ing desire of millions of young couples to 
adopt. My Administration will submit legis- 
lation this year to further my commitment 


to protect the rights of unborn children. 
Our proposals would prohibit Federal gov- 
ernment funds from being used to: (1) per- 
form abortions, except when the life of the 
mother is endangered if the unborn baby 
were carried to term; and (2) support, 
through Title X family planning grants or 
contracts, any organization (except a grant 
or contract directly administered by a State 
or local government) that provides abortion 
procedures or referral for abortion, unless 
the life of the mother would be endan- 
gered. 


Health 


Our Nation’s health care system is the 
finest in the world, yet it is also a very 
expensive system with costs that are con- 
tinuing to rise faster than the rate of infla- 
tion. My Administration has worked since 
1981 to create incentives that would keep 
health costs down and improve quality by 
encouraging more competition in health 
care delivery. In 1987, we will again ask the 
Congress to pass legislation to expand the 
use of private health plan options—paying a 
fixed, predetermined price for health serv- 
ices—to the government medical programs 
of Medicare and Medicaid. My Administra- 
tion will also propose that Medicare pay- 
ments to doctors who practice in hospitals 
be reflected in a set price for each medical 
diagnosis; this will provide further incen- 
tives for doctors to provide quality care at 
lower costs. 

To encourage private health care compe- 
tition, my Administration will propose an 
optional Medicaid health plan, offering 
States fiscal incentives to place Medicaid 
beneficiaries in private health insurance 
plans that provide comprehensive, managed 
care for a predetermined price. We will 
also ask Congress to pass a Medicare Ex- 
panded Choice Act, which will allow the 
elderly to choose the private health plan 
that best suits their needs. Each plan would 
have to offer coverage at least equivalent to 
that of basic Medicare. 

My Administration will also continue to 
invest in research to cure heart disease, 
cancer, and other life-threatening diseases. 
In particular, we will continue our work to 
find a cure for acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, or AIDS. We are also increasing 
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basic research to better understand the 
causes of AIDS and to find a cure for AIDS 
or a vaccine to prevent it. Last year the 
Surgeon General issued a report that was a 
landmark in public education about AIDS. 
We will expand that education effort this 
year, stressing that education about AIDS to 
schoolchildren must be grounded in the 
moral and cultural values of parents and 
communities. 


Catastrophic Illness Coverage 


All Americans, and especially our elderly, 
face a small but significant risk of a devas- 
tating illness or accident that will bring 
with it crushing medical bills. Most of us 
have adequate financial protection through 
private or public insurance, but because the 
risk is small, not all of us pay attention to 
the implications of a truly disastrous illness. 
We need to remind ourselves to make sure 
we were adequately protected, and both 
private industry and government should 
continue to work together to be sure that 
such protection is available to all of us at 
affordable prices. __ 

With this in mind, I will shortly submit to 
the Congress a proposal to improve cata- 
strophic illness coverage to the elderly to 
avoid the fear of an acute care illness so 
expensive that it can result in having to 
make an intolerable choice between bank- 
ruptcy and death. 


The Crusade Against Drugs 


Nothing erodes our Nation’s basic social 
fabric more than drug abuse. Last year our 
Administration made the fight against drug 
abuse a top priority, working with Congress 
to pass sweeping legislation to attack this 
problem both among users and suppliers. 

This fight is a top priority again this year. 
We will continue to implement our six- 
point program to achieve a drug-free Amer- 
ica, through achieving drug-free workplaces 
and schools, expanding drug treatment and 
research, greater international cooperation, 
enhanced law enforcement, and increased 
awareness and prevention of illegal drug 
use. We are devoting large and appropriate 
amounts of money to this fight. From 1981 
to 1986, Federal drug enforcement funding 
increased by 130 percent, and the number 
of FBI and Drug Enforcement Agency 
agents assigned to drug _ investigations 
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nearly doubled. Our task this year is to im- 
plement the new legislation and to use our 
money wisely, even as we continue our 
public and educational campaign to change, 
once and for all, any lingering perception 
that drug abuse is a victimless crime. We 
will work through the National Drug En- 
forcement Policy Board, and with our 
friends and allies in the world community, 
to implement the enforcement provisions of 
the anti-drug law aimed at reducing the 
supply of drugs into our country. Just as 
important, our Departments of Education 
and Health and Human Services will 
expand their efforts to reduce the demand 
for drugs, especially among our children. 
The resources in the fight against drug 
abuse consist of much more than Federal 
money, however. They include the efforts 
of all Americans and institutions—parents, 
schools, churches, civic groups, and State 
and local governments. We must continue, 
as an Administration and as a nation, to 
encourage every American to “Just Say No” 
to illegal drugs. 


Housing and Community Development 


Part of the American dream has always 
included safe and affordable housing, and 
this Nation’s housing quality and rate of 
home ownership are among the best in the 
world. Our last 4 years of economic 
progress have reduced interest rates and 
raised take-home pay, putting home owner- 
ship within the reach of ever more Ameri- 
cans. Industry studies show that more 
Americans are now able to afford housing 
than at any time in the last 8 years. 

Our challenge now is to bring quality 
housing within the reach of even poor 
Americans. To do this, we will continue to 
expand the use of rental housing vouchers, 
which increase mobility and housing 
choices for the poor. Since 1984 more than 
141,000 vouchers have been appropriated 
for poor families. We will also continue our 
public housing home ownership initiative. 
On January 8 of last year, a McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, family became the first in the 
country to buy its own home under this 
initiative, which seeks to give poor Ameri- 
cans the sense of personal pride and respon- 
sibility that comes with home ownership. 
We will also continue our efforts to reduce 
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housing construction costs through the Joint 
Venture for Affordable Housing, to improve 
the management and upkeep of existing 
public housing units, to fight housing dis- 
crimination by strengthening government 
law enforcement, and to better target our 
public housing aid by asking the Congress 
to approve a Tenant Income Verification 
proposal that would make it easier to deter- 
mine who is truly in need. 

Pride in ownership also depends on pride 
in neighborhood, and once again this year 
we intend to ask the Congress to revitalize 
our Nation’s poor neighborhoods by passing 
legislation to create enterprise zones. More 
than half of the States have already demon- 
strated how much these zones can contrib- 
ute to economic growth by removing tax 
and regulatory obstacles to develop in de- 
pressed urban and rural areas. My Adminis- 
tration will also work to help distressed 
communities by asking Congress to extend 
the National Flood Insurance Program to 
1992, and by seeking legislation to make 
disaster assistance more timely, cost-effec- 
tive, and better managed. As part of my 
Administration’s emphasis on strengthening 
Federalism, we will continue to eliminate 
excessive Federal directives for State and 
local community development activities 
under our Community Development Block 
Grant program. 


Federalism 


In this 200th year of our Constitution, we 
as a Nation need to reaffirm the basic feder- 
al principle that the best form of govern- 
ment is often the one closest to our citizens. 
In April of last year I signed a “Statement 
of Federalism Principles” to begin this reaf- 
firmation, and last November I reviewed a 
report on the “Status of Federalism in 
America” prepared by our Administration’s 
Federalism Working Group. The revitaliza- 
tion of Federalism as our system of constitu- 
tional government is a return to the vision 
of an indivisible union of States—a system 
in which the national government exercises 
sovereign authority in accord with the 
limits of its constitutionally enumerated 
powers, and the States exercise sovereign 
authority in all other areas. 

This year we intend to implement re- 
forms outlined in our report. We will 
review proposed legislation and executive 


actions to identify their constitutional au- 
thority and justification and their impact on 
our Federal system’s balance of powers. We 
will also continue to oppose the use of 
grants as a means to indirectly regulate 
States in areas, such as the 55 mile per hour 
speed limit, in which they have traditionally 
exercised authority. We will oppose efforts 
to preempt State laws, except when the 
Constitution plainly indicates a legitimate 
Federal concern. 


Justice and Personal Freedom 


Our Constitution is dedicated to the 
belief that our system of justice must strike 
a balance between enforcing the rules of a 
civilized society and sustaining human liber- 
ty. In areas where our laws or court deci- 
sions have tilted too far in either direction, 
we must do what we can to restore the 
proper balance. 

My Administration will work first of all to 
regain this balance in our criminal justice 
process. In 1987, I will again support legisla- 
tion to impose the death penalty in appro- 
priate Federal criminal cases and to modify 
habeas corpus procedures to reduce delay 
in State courts and make it clear to crimi- 
nals and society that justice is swift and 
sure. I will also submit legislation to modify 
the exclusionary rule so that evidence 
seized by police in a good-faith belief that 
the seizure was lawful may be introduced as 
evidence at a trial. Based on last year’s 
report of the Commission on Pornography, 
I have also approved a seven-point program 
designed to curb the growth of child por- 
nography and obscenity. I call upon the 
Congress to pass swiftly the legislation we 
will propose to protect our children from 
this menace. 

On behalf of human and religious liberty, 
I will again ask the Congress to pass a con- 
stitutional amendment to restore the right 
of students to voluntary, vocal prayer in the 
public schools. 

In appointing members of the judiciary, I 
have tried to select women and men com- 
mitted to justice under law. Chief Justice 
Rehnquist and Justice Scalia, confirmed last 
year to their positions on the Supreme 
Court, understand well John Marshall’s in- 
sight that our Constitution provides “a rule 
for the government of courts, as well as of 
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the legislature” and the executive. I will ask 
the Senate to continue working with me to 
appoint judges who understand the dangers 
of unrestrained judicial power, and who are 
committed to legal interpretation based on 
our Constitution rather than on individual 
policy preferences. 

I will also propose initiatives to reduce 
the increasing burden of litigation in our 
society. I have already mentioned that we 
will again propose tort reform legislation. 
We will also investigate potential reforms to 
help with the problems of increasingly high 
attorneys’ fees and damage awards. 

My Administration remains committed to 
enforcing our civil rights laws. We must not 
be diverted from our pursuit of justice be- 
cause of government policies that treat indi- 
viduals differently based on their race or 
ethnic background, even when those poli- 
cies are well-intentioned. My Administra- 
tion will oppose legislation that provides 
government preferences based on race or 
other special categories, and not to all 
Americans. The American ideal is to allow 
equal opportunity for all, not to enforce 
equality of results or outcomes. 


Energy and Environment 


My Administration has worked through- 
out its time in office to protect our environ- 
ment, even as we have worked to develop 
our enormous natural resource wealth—on 
and off shore. Last year I signed bills com- 
mitting Federal money to clean up toxic 
waste and to protect the Nation’s supplies 
of drinking water. 

This year we will continue to study the 
issue of stratospheric ozone depletion. We 
will also continue to work with private in- 
dustry, the scientific community, and our 
neighbors in Canada to monitor and find 
solutions to the preserce of acid rain in 
forests and waterways. We are also develop- 
ing proposals that make use of market in- 
centives to control air pollution caused by 
sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxide emissions 
and the causes of acid rain. We. hope to 
work with the Congress to ensure that air 
quality is improved without reducing eco- 
nomic growth or damaging the competi- 
tiveness of our Nation’s industry. 

We recognize the importance of main- 
taining America’s energy security. In 1987 
we will consider one of the decade’s most 
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important resource management deci- 
sions—the future use of the coastal plain of 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska. This area is blessed both with abun- 
dant wildlife and potentially enormous oil 
reserves that are vital to America’s energy 
security. My Administration will recom- 
mend to the Congress a management solu- 
tion that best balances our environmental 
heritage with the Nation’s economic and 
national security needs. I have received the 
report of my Commission on Americans 
Outdoors, and it will be studied by the Do- 
mestic Policy Council. We will also continue 
to fill the Strategic Petroleum Reserve, to 
reach an eventual goal of 750 million bar- 
rels. And once again, we will seek legisla- 
tion to standardize designs and simplify li- 
censing for nuclear power plants. Our goal 
is a stable, predictable process that encour- 
ages nuclear plant construction that is reli- 
able, cost-effective, and environmentally 
sound. Our democratic allies in the deve!- 
oped world have proven that well managed 
nuclear power can be a major source of safe 
and cheap home-grown energy; thus, Amer- 
ica needs to revitalize its own nuclear 
power industry. I have also ordered a high- 
level interagency review of U.S. energy se- 
curity to determine what other actions we 
can take to avoid overdependence on for- 
eign oil and to strengthen our domestic oil 
industry. 


Transportation 


America’s transportation network is the 
envy of the world, yet the demands of our 
expanding economy require that we contin- 
ue making expansions and improvements. 
For 1987 I will propose legislation to extend 
and amend the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act. This legislation will allow 
my Administration to continue to modern- 
ize the Nation’s air-traffic control system, 
increase the number of air-traffic control- 
lers and aviation inspectors, and improve 
the Airport Grant program. Last year was 
one of the busiest but safest ever in Ameri- 
ca’s air transport history, and these new 
proposals will ensure the continued safety, 
reliability, and capacity of our national avia- 
tion system. 

My Administration will also seek contin- 
ued authorization of Highway and Mass 
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Transit programs through FY 1990, and we 
will propose legislation to increase both 
State and local discretion in using Federal 
highway funds. In accordance with our fed- 
eralism principles, we believe that State 
and local governments are usually better 
able than the Federal government to deter- 
mine local transportation improvement 
needs. 


Private Sector Initiatives 


In the past 6 years, my Administration 
has worked to inspire private individuals 
and companies to play a more active role in 
their communities. We will continue this 
successful effort, which is now being copied 
around the world. If individuals and com- 
munity groups take more responsibility for 
public affairs, we are less likely as a Nation 
to cede our freedom and opportunity to the 
Federal government. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND FREEDOM 


In the past 6 years my Administration has 
pursued a foreign policy based on realism— 
about the world we live in, about the 
nature of our adversaries, about the need 
for American leadership. To close gaps that 
had opened in the past, we were obliged to 
undertake a significant rebuilding of our de- 
fense capabilities. As a result, our allies have 
greater confidence in America, and the 
Soviet Union is more willing to work seri- 
ously for arms reduction. 

Peace and progress, of course, depend on 
much more than a sound military balance. 
That is why, in the same spirit of realism, 
we encourage democracy, freedom, and re- 
spect for human rights by all nations. In this 
decade democracy has been on the march. 
Country after country has joined those na- 
tions where the people rule. We have sup- 
ported those freedom fighters who bravely 
make sacrifices so their nations will enjoy 
freedom and independence. 

The successful conduct of foreign policy 
rests upon a strong bipartisan spirit in the 
Congress, and close cooperation between 
the Legislative and Executive branches. I 
am pledged to continue this long-held tradi- 
tion, and hope the Congress will see the 
importance of doing the same. Toward that 
end, in the near future, I will send the Con- 
gress a full and comprehensive report on 
American foreign policy. 


East-West Relations 


Last October, my Iceland meeting with 
General Secretary Gorbachev brought great 
progress in the area of arms reduction. 
There is much work to do, and we continue 
to work in this area. It is, however, only one 
of several items on our agenda with the 
Soviets. No fundamental and lasting 
progress is possible in one area of our rela- 
tions without improvement elsewhere. 

My Administration is engaged in a broad 
range of bilateral and multilateral arms con- 
trol negotiations. Our objectives include: 
deep, equitable, and verifiable reductions of 
nuclear arsenals; a cooperative transition by 
the United States and the USSR to a strate- 
gic regime based increasingly upon de- 
fenses; verifiable limits on nuclear testing; a 
global ban on chemical weapons; and con- 
ventional force reductions to redress imbal- 
ances in Europe. In each of these negotia- 
tions, we are guided by principles of equity, 
increased stability, effective verification and 
strict compliance with both past and future 
agreements. I look forward to meeting 
again with Mr. Gorbachev to advance this 
important work. 

Responsible Soviet conduct abroad is es- 
sential to a peaceful international environ- 
ment. I have urged Mr. Gorbachev to with- 
draw all Soviet forces from Afghanistan and 
to allow genuine Afghan self-determination, 
to cease support for Cuban expeditionary 
forces in Africa, and to promote a with- 
drawal of Vietnamese forces from Cambo- 
dia. In the absence of such actions, the 
Soviet Union can hardly expect to be treat- 
ed as a respectable member of the interna- 
tional community. 

In the Soviet Union today there is much 
talk of change. We must hope for a true 
break with the past, but we see both hope- 
ful and discouraging signs, especially in the 
critical area of human rights. Certain 
better-known dissidents have been released 
while others continue to receive very harsh 
treatment; tragically, emigration remains at 
an historic low, and religious persecution 
continues unabated. My Administration will 
welcome, and respond to, positive steps 
toward greater respect for human rights, 
while expressing our views on the enduring 
nature of the Soviet system. 
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Since I met General Secretary Gorbachev 
in Geneva, exchanges between our two so- 
cieties have gained momentum. I hope for 
further expansion of people-to-people con- 
tacts in 1987. 

One of the most important obstacles to 
improved East-West relations, which touch- 
es on all elements of our agenda, is the 
continuing unnatural division of the Euro- 
pean continent. Toward the states of East- 
ern Europe, our policy of differentiation re- 
mains intact; in particular our trade rela- 
tions with them will continue to reflect the 
extent of internal freedom and foreign 
policy independence from Moscow. 


America in the World 


The extraordinary surge of democracy 
that we have seen in the past 6 years, par- 
ticularly in the developing world, benefits 
us politically, economically, and strategical- 
ly. Democratic transitions are nonetheless 
fragile; they require constant nurturing and 
careful support. This Administration will 
continue to work with and support those 
nations that share our interests and values. 
By diplomatic and other means we can help 
create the peaceful environment in which 
free institutions flourish. 

To help create such an environment, the 
Congress should support adequate funding 
levels for economic and security assistance. 
The year 1987 is the 40th anniversary of 
the Marshall Plan, a reminder that Ameri- 
can commitment and generosity serve our 
own interests while changing the course of 
history for the better. Our goal is to foster 
peace and stability by helping friendly na- 
tions to defend themselves and by encour- 
aging market-oriented economic growth 
abroad. We continue to work toward the 
elimination of hunger and extreme poverty 
for both humanitarian and security reasons. 
Thus, American interests are harmed if our 
programs in this area are cut by the Con- 
gress below adequate levels, as they have 
been. 

The advance of democracy and the 
strengthening of peace are closely related. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in our own 
hemisphere. We must continue to provide 
support and assistance to freedom fighters 
in Central America. To that end I will ask 
the Congress for renewed assistance for the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance, which 
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faces a Leninist dictatorship that has re- 
ceived over a billion dollars of Soviet-bloc 
arms. I also strongly support a supplement=! 
appropriation for the economic develop- 
ment of the Central American democracies. 

State-sponsored terrorism has increased 
dramatically in the last few years. When 
such incidents go unpenalized, further ter- 
rorist efforts are encouraged. We will con- 
tinue to build our capability to deter and, 
when necessary, to combat swiftly and ef- 
fectively state-sponsored terrorism world- 
wide. In this regard, I am requesting neces- 
sary funding to continue the multi-year pro- 
gram to improve the protection and securi- 
ty of our personnel and facilities overseas. 

The people of the Philippines, whose his- 
tory is closely linked with ours, acted last 
year to reconfirm their democratic tradi- 
tions. We encouraged them, and applauded 
their success. This year, my Administration 
will seek additional support to assist the 
Aquino Government, as it confronts serious 
economic and security problems. The re- 
building of political institutions and restora- 
tion of investor confidence are Filipino 
goals that America must support. 

My Administration will continue to en- 
force the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1986. We seek an end to Apartheid 
and will use our influence to foster a peace- 
ful transition to a truly free, democratic, 
and multi-racial society. We will offer a spe- 
cial economic assistance program for south- 
ern Africa. We will also seek to restructure 
economic assistance to Africa so as to rein- 
force positive policy reforms in a growing 
number of African nations. This approach, 
whose goal is to promote investment and 
econornic growth in Sub-Saharan Africa, is 
reflected in the Administration’s FY 1988 
budget request. 

The United States must be able to com- 
municate information and ideas on a world- 
wide basis. Ongoing expansion of America’s 
international broadcasting capability—the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe/ 
Radio Liberty, and Radio Marti—must 
therefore continue. Increased resources for 
the United States Information Agency are 
also needed to reach this goal. In addition, 
the National Endowment for Democracy 
and its subsidiary elements—including free 
labor, free enterprise, and the political par- 
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ties—permit the United States to help 
strengthen the infrastructure of democracy, 
particularly in the less developed countries. 
Funding for this program is very small; the 
potential return on our investment, very 
high. 

In the past, the ideals of the UN Charter 
have often been trampled under foot. The 
United States remains committed to restor- 
ing efficiency and impartiality to the United 
Nations and effectiveness to its peacekeep- 
ing activities. We will use our influence to 
restore respect in the UN for the principles 
on which it was founded. 

My Administration will continue efforts to 
achieve the fullest possible accounting of 
our servicemen missing from the Vietnam 
War. Recent progress can continue with the 
strong bipartisan support in the Congress 
for this humanitarian issue. Also, my Ad- 
ministration is committed to aiding refugees 
and those countries providing first asylum 
to them. International organization support, 
multilateral and bilateral programs, and re- 
settlement opportunities in the internation- 
al community are ail required to ensure hu- 
manitarian treatment of these homeless and 
shattered peoples. 

The Administration is proud of a path- 
breaking agreement reached this past year 
with the Pacific island states over the long- 
contentious tuna fishing issue, one that our 
adversaries have tried to exploit. Modest 
but indispensable funds are needed to meet 
our obligations under the agreement. 


Muintaining a Strong National Defense 


The increased resources we have devoted 
to national defense in the past 6 years have 
brought many benefits—above all, a lasting 
peace. Our forces have been modernized, 
the quality and spirit of those in uniform 
have risen to the highest levels, and we 
have begun work on new technologies that 
can protect America in the future and free 
us from the nuclear balance of terror. 

All these efforts must continue. We need 
realistic and sustained growth in defense 
funding to consolidate the real gains we 
have made. The budget I have proposed 
meets this goal. The alternative is unaccept- 
able: spending less will unavoidably mean 
less security. We cannot keep America 
strong without committing the resources 
that this effort requires. 


In keeping with the recommendation of 
the Packard Commission, and as required 
by the 1986 Defense Authorization Act, I 
have submitted a two-year national defense 
budget for 1988-1989. The Packard Com- 
mission stressed no point more than the 
need for greater stability in defense fund- 
ing. Rollercoaster, surge-and-starve budget- 
ing leads to higher costs and dangerous 
risks to national security. Furthermore, I 
want us to get our money’s worth from 
every defense dollar spent. Under the lead- 
ership of the Secretary of Defense, with the 
expert help of the new Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition, this Administration 
will continue to take important strides 
toward improving the acquisition system. 
Other major changes in DoD organization 
and the procurement system have been un- 
derway, some since the beginning of this 
Administration. So I hope the Congress will 
withhold further efforts to legislate defense 
procurement reform until the effect of 
these changes can be fully evaluated. 

Our Strategic Modernization Program is 
essential to assuring our national safety in 
the years ahead. The strength it provides is 
also the indispensable foundation for negoti- 
ating the deep cuts we seek in nuclear arse- 
nals. The Soviets are willing to bargain and 
make concessions only if they understand 
that—in the absence of agreements—Amer- 
ica will provide for her own security. 

Strategic Defense Initiative research ex- 
plores the way to move toward a world in 
which effective defenses, rather than 
threats of retailation, keep the peace. This 
vital program reinforces our policy for arms 
reductions—as an incentive for the Soviets 
to agree to real arms reductions and as an 
insurance against cheating on arms reduc- 
tions agreements. The pace of research to 
date has been impressive, and I will ask the 
Congress to increase funding so that we can 
continue moving forward. 

My Administration will continue to main- 
tain an effective nuclear deterrent, but at 
the same time it is essential that we and our 
allies modernize and strengthen conven- 
tional land, air, and naval forces so they can 
carry out their missions in the face of a 
steadily increasing Soviet threat. That will 
cost more money than the Congress has 
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been willing to vote the last 2 years, but it 
is essential. 

America will continue to deploy military 
forces throughout the free world as proof of 
solidarity with our Allies and other friendly 
nations, and as a deterrent to those who 
might threaten our peace and freedom. 
Forward deployments not only underscore 
our national policies, but also provide valua- 
ble exercises and training for Active, Guard, 
and Reserve Component Forces. 

The Soviet Union has the world’s only 
operational ASAT system. The U.S. minia- 
ture homing vehicle ASAT system that can 
deter the Soviets from using their system in 
times of crisis is in development. Its test 
program, however, has been blocked by a 
congressional unilateral ban that prohibits 
tests against targets in space. The Soviets 
are under no such prohibition. I will contin- 
ue to urge the Congress to lift this morato- 
rium as soon as possible. I will strongly 
oppose its extension beyond October 1, 
1987. Such unilateral restrictions on the 
U.S. leave the Soviets with capabilities that 
endanger America’s security. 

Keeping America strong means more 
than acquiring ships, tanks, and planes. 
Those who wear the uniforms of our armed 
forces must receive appropriate recognition 
for the sacrifices and hardships that they 
are called upon to endure on our behalf. 
My Administration will take the necessary 
steps to continue to improve the quality of 
life for those in uniform. In this way we can 
retain the high-quality trained people serv- 
ing now, all as volunteers, and provide suffi- 
cient incentives to recruit the qualified 

‘people that we need in the future. 

As we revitalize our naval forces, we face 
the need to build home port facilities that 
can accommodate our growing fleet and to 
protect our vital merchant ports in the least 
vulnerable but affordable way. We must 
continue to implement and expand our stra- 
tegic home-porting program. 

Last fall I sent to the Congress a classified 
report on the threat to our security from 
the activities of hostile intelligence services. 
The report set out a blueprint of legislative 
and administrative measures to enhance our 
ability to meet this threat. I hope the Con- 
gress will act on our recommendations. 

We must maintain the viability of our 
technology base and pursue new develop- 
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ments in conventional weapons technology. 
The armaments cooperation initiative with 
our Allies helps us to improve acquisition 
management, share technological advances 
within the Alliance, and enhance collective 
defense. The Soviet Union should regard 
the industrial unity of the West as an un- 
beatable force. We must not squander our 
gains through careless or felonious transfers 
of technology to potential adversaries. My 
Administration will continue our successful 
effort to curb the theft of strategic technol- 
ogy by the Soviet bloc. 


V. CONCLUSION 


This year of the 200th anniversary of our 
Constitution affords us the opportunity to 
make momentous strides in our quest for 
national excellence. It will require the ef- 
forts of all of us—not just the government, 
but all the people. To achieve this greatness 
really comes down to just being our best. 
No government plan or program is capable 
of enacting such sweeping change and 
reform. All the Federal spending in the 
land cannot buy excellence. It must occur 
as part of the natural instinct of free people 
to compete for the highest standard. The 
proposals and actions outlined in this mes- 
sage will form the foundation to meet the 
challenge of the third American century. 

I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress in a bipartisan fashion in order to 
achieve this worthy goal. For when it comes 
to the future of America, there must be no 
Republicans or Democrats—only Ameri- 
cans. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 27, 1987. 


Anniversary of the Explosion of the 
Space Shuttle Challenger 





Televised Remarks to Employees of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. January 28, 1987 





Today is a day to commemorate and a 
day to salute. We commemorate the mag- 
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nificent Challenger Seven, whom we lost 
last year at this time, and we salute you, the 
men and women of America’s NASA team. 
America will never forget that terrible 
moment a year ago when our elation 
turned to horror and then to grief and pain. 
Seven of our finest perished as they 
reached for the boundaries of space, where 
Earth ends and the path to the stars begins. 

No, we will never forget them. They rep- 
resented so much of the best that is in our 
land. There were Dick Scobee and Michael 
Smith, both heroes of battle, both experi- 
enced test pilots, both with the heart and 
soul the great explorers have always had— 
always searching, always reaching. There 
were Judith Resnik, Ellison Onizuka, 
Ronald McNair, and Gregory Jarvis. They 
were pioneers of the mind as well as the 
stars. From every corner of America, they 
had come—and from many backgrounds— 
to join hands in a common adventure. 
Don’t they, by their example, tell us just 
why it is our blessed land has become so 
great? And of course, there was Christa 
McAuliffe, whose profession was among hu- 
manity’s most honored and revered: that of 
a teacher. She had hoped on that mission to 
give history’s first lessons from space, les- 
sons that were to be beamed to schoolchil- 
dren across America and around the world. 
Well, she never got to give those lessons in 
space science, but she and the others did 
teach America’s children something, never- 
theless, something precious, something en- 
during, something perhaps more valuable 
than any other lesson they will ever learn. 

I remember in the hours and days follow- 
ing the tragedy there was talk of the per- 
manent trauma the children of America 
might suffer as a result of viewing the shut- 
tle disaster. And, yes, the events that day 
did leave their impression on them, but not 
the one that we feared—no, instead, one 
that can make us all proud of the strength 
and spirit, the courage and love, of our 
young people. You can see that lesson re- 
flected in one simple fact: The number of 
new memberships in our Young Astronauts 
program has never been higher. This past 
year I spoke to a meeting of the Young 
Astronauts, and I can tell you that another 
place that lesson is reflected is in those 
Young Astronauts eyes. They know that ex- 
ploration has its risks. They know that with 


adventure also goes danger. They know all 
this, but they also know something far more 
important: something about the spirit and 
sense of joy that have kept man reaching 
through the ages to grasp for the limits of 
his universe and beyond that, despite hard- 
ships and peril, kept explorers like Colum- 
bus, Magellan, and Drake sailing into un- 
charted oceans, that, despite comforts they 
left behind, kept pioneers like Boone, 
Carson, and Clark crossing America’s fron- 
tier, that keep us still reaching for the un- 
known. Christa McAuliffe and all the mag- 
nificent Challenger Seven taught this lesson 
of courage, spirit, and love to America’s 
children, and now it’s for all of us to learn 
the lesson from them. 

This has been a year of careful self-exami- 
nation at NASA. Under the able leadership 
of Jim Fletcher,’ you’ve moved quickly to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Phillips task force and the Rogers commis- 
sion and have just completed a broad and 
important reorganization. Everyone on the 
NASA team has again shown their dedica- 
tion, their commitment to excellence, and 
now NASA has begun to resume its forward 
progress. This year we mark the third 
decade of space exploration. In those three 
decades, with NASA in the lead, mankind 
has received images from the outer reaches 
of our planetary system, sampled the cli- 
mate of Mars, learned new and undreamed 
of truths about our own planet, and landed 
a man on the Moon. 

In the next three decades NASA will 
again lead in mankind’s dreams. In just 2 
years Voyager II will pass Neptune and 
unlock for us the secrets of that distant 
brother to our own Earth. By the end of 
the next decade, the Galileo orbiter and 
probe will tell us more than ever before 
about Jupiter; and the Hubble space tele- 
scope will be in orbit, looking into deep 
space, helping us understand the creation of 
solar systems like our own; and in an inter- 
national project, the Ulysses probe will 
teach us more about the Sun. 

These unmanned projects are the scouts 
for manned space travel of decades to 
come. In the next decade we in America 


1 Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 
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will continue man’s personal adventure into 
space. You will soon be starting develop- 
ment on the space station to have it ready 
by the midnineties. The space station will 
be our gateway to the universe, our foot- 
hold in outer space, the keystone of our 
space program. With it as our base camp, 
we will be able to reach the planets and, 
perhaps one day, to the stars. We hope our 
friends and allies will join us in this great 
adventure. 


But that’s not all you'll be doing in the 
decade and more to come. Here at home, 
you'll be shrinking the Earth as humanity 
never before dreamed. You will be develop- 
ing a space plane, so that one day ordinary 
travelers can take off on the east coast of 
the United States and land in Japan a little 
over 2 hours later. And one other ‘thing: In 
the next decade we will build and fly a new 
space shuttle. For me, this is a special com- 
mitment. In the first moments of grief and 
shock, the bereaved families of the crew 
urged us to carry on and keep the space 
program moving forward. We owe it to 
them and to those whom we, too, lost to do 
just that. ; 


Now, I know that voices have been raised 
from time to time saying, “Oh yes, it’s excit- 
ing and adventurous, but does it have any 
practical value to justify its costs?” Well, the 
answer to that juestion is a resounding yes. 
Perhaps we’ve been derelict in not doing 
more to make known the literally thousands 
of human-oriented technological develop- 
ments that have spun off from the program 
and which will affect all our lives and the 
lives of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. There’s every reason to believe these 
spinoffs will become of tremendous value. 
Already they include lifesaving technologies 
like the programmable heart pacemaker, 
the CAT scanner, and lifesaving fireproof 
vests for firemen. Space spinoffs have made 
drinking water safer for communities in de- 
veloping countries. Technology from the 
Lunar Rover now makes it possible for par- 
aplegics to drive automobiles, and drive 
them safely. Our automobile engineers in 
Detroit are using lightweight, superstrong, 
plastic-like materials—outgrowths of space 
program technology—to reduce the weight 
of cars. For consumers that means more 
miles per gallon. And in the future the 
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space program will be making materials in 
space, where we can manufacture in 1 
month’s time lifesaving medicines that it 
would take 30 years to produce here on 
Earth. 


I understand that a project is now being 
developed to pass on to all Americans spe- 
cific knowledge of this aspect of the space 
program. The United States Space Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit educational foundation, is 
preparing a series of TV and radio public 
service statements so that all Americans will 
be aware of these achievements and how 
they will benefit all of our lives. I think this 
is a worthy effort. 


Yes, whether it’s in the exploration of 
space or the applications of space research 
here at home, the future to which you are 
leading us is bright; the challenge that 
you're shouldering for all mankind is one 
that we cannot turn away from. We owe it 
to our children and their children and gen- 
erations beyond. We owe it to ourselves. 
We owe it to those who, with all their love 
and joy and courage, taught us again, just 1 
year ago today, that “mankind’s reach must 
exceed its grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” 


Thank you all. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
remarks were broadcast via satellite to 
NASA installations worldwide. 


National Challenger Center Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5603. January 28, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Will America continue to lead the world 
in space exploration as we move into the 
21st century? 


The Challenger crew, lost one year ago 
on the 25th Space Shuttle mission, dedicat- 
ed themselves to America’s leadership in 
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space exploration. That leadership depends 
not only on our courage and determination, 
but also on the knowledge, capability, and 
inspiration of our students who will be the 
researchers and the astronauts of the 2lst 
century. 


A goal of the Space Shuttle Challenger 
mission was to bring the study of space sci- 
ence directly and dramatically into the Na- 
tion’s classrooms. 


In recognition of the critical need to pro- 
vide America’s students with access to out- 
standing space science education and to 
motivate study and excellence in science, 
the families of the Challenger crew estab- 
lished a Challenger Center for Space Sci- 
ence Education. This Center will honor the 
memory of the Challenger crew with an 
ongoing monument to their achievements, 
to their courage, and to their dedication to 
future generations of space explorers. 


In commemoration of the brave members 
of the Challenger crew, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 24, has designated 
January 28, 1987, as “National Challenger 
Center Day” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim January 28, 1987, as Na- 
tional Challenger Center Day, and I call on 
the people of the United States to observe 
this day by remembering the Challenger 
astronauts who died while serving their 
country and by reflecting upon the impor- 
tant role the Challenger Center will play in 
honoring their accomplishments and in fur- 
thering their goal of strengthening space 
and science education. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:58 a.m., January 29, 1987] 


American Heart Month, 1987 





Proclamation 5604. January 28, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Cardiovascular disezses, including heart 
disease, stroke, and other vascular disorders, 
will claim the lives of nearly one million 
Americans this year. Cardiovascular disease 
is this Nation’s number one health prob- 
lem—causing more deaths than cancer, ac- 
cidents, pneumonia, and influenza com- 
bined—and one-fifth of all people killed by 
cardiovascular disease are younger than 65. 

More than 63 million of our citizens, 
more than one-fourth of our population, 
suffer from some form of cardiovascular dis- 
ease. High blood pressure alone threatens 
the lives of more than 57 million Americans 
age 6 and older. Heart disease strikes re- 
gardless of age, race, or sex, and its toll in 
human suffering is incalculable. 

The American Heart Association esti- 
mates the economic cost of cardiovascular 
diseases in 1987 will be more than $85 bil- 
lion in lost productivity and medical ex- 
penses. 

But we are making progress against the 
Nation’s number one killer. The American 
Heart Association, a not-for-profit volunteer 
health agency, and the Federal govern- 
ment, through the National Heart, Lung 
and Blood Institute, have been working to- 
gether since 1948 to find better ways to 
prevent cardiovascular diseases and stroke 
and to inform the public and educate the 
medical community about the most effec- 
tive techniques to treat the disease. 

Medical advances such as new surgical 
techniques to repair heart defects, im- 
proved pharmacological therapies, emer- 
gency systems to prevent death, and knowl- 
edge to prevent heart disease from occur- 
ring have significantly reduced premature 
death and disability due to cardiovascular 
disease and stroke. From 1972 to 1984, the 
death rate has dropped 32.5 percent. 

Cardiologists and other health profession- 
als are seeking to reduce the risk of heart 
disease, stroke, and atherosclerosis (harden- 
ing of the arteries) by encouraging Ameri- 
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cans to control high blood pressure, stop 
smoking, and reduce the amount of choles- 
terol, saturated fats, and sodium in their 
diets. The American Heart Association, 
working with two million volunteers, has 
contributed to this effort through its sup- 
port of research and its commitment to 
educating Americans about the need to 
adopt a sound regimen of proper diet and 
exercise. 

The Federal government, for its part, 
supports a wide array of cardiovascular re- 
search projects and encourages our people 
to reduce the risks of heart disease by main- 
taining good health habits. 

Recognizing that Americans everywhere 
have a role to play in this continuing battle 
against a major killer, the Congress, by Joint 
Resolution approved December 30, 1963 
(77 Stat. 843; 36 U.S.C. 169b), has requested 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating February as American 
Heart Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 
1987 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and the American people to 
join me in reaffirming our commitment to 
combatting cardiovascular diseases. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:59 a.m., January 29, 1987] 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. January 28, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
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seven revised rescission proposals now total- 
ing $723,461,329, twenty-five new deferrals 
of budget authority totaling $257,977,000, 
and one revised deferral of budget author- 
ity now totaling $7,162,831. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Edu- 
cation, Energy, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Interior. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Defense-Civil, 
Health and Human Services, Labor and 
Transportation, Funds Appropriated to the 
President, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the United States Railway As- 
sociation. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
and deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 28, 1987. 


Note: The attachment detailing the pro- 


posed rescissions and deferrals is printed in 
the Federal Register of February 4. 


President’s Special Review Board 





Executive Order 12581. January 28, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
extend the time within which the Presi- 
dent’s Special Review Board may submit its 
findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, it is hereby ordered that Section 2(b) 
of Executive Order No. 12575, of Decem- 
ber 1, 1986, is amended to provide as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The Board shall submit its findings 
and recommendations to the President by 
February 19, 1987.” 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 28, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12 p.m., January 29, 1987) 
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Long Island Rail Road 
Labor-Management Dispute 





Statement on Signing H_J. Res. 93 Into Law. 
January 28, 1987 





I have today signed HJ. Res. 93, which 
temporarily prohibits strikes or lockouts 
with respect to an ongoing dispute between 
the Long Island Rail Road and certain labor 
organizations representing its employees. 


The urgency with which this legislation 
was passed reflects the enormous hardship 
visited upon the citizens of the communi- 
ties served by the Long Island Rail Road 
that has been caused by the current strike, 
now in its second week. In the rush to pass 
this emergency measure, however, I am ad- 
vised that the drafters of the joint resolu- 
tion borrowed heavily from legislation 
passed during 1986 in the context of a dis- 
pute arising under section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act. While section 10 deals with rail 
strikes that threaten essential transportation 
services of significance to the entire Nation, 
the dispute this legislation addresses arises 
under section 9A of the act, which covers 
rail commuter services that are generally 
local in nature. The distinction is important 
because the words “essential transportation 
services” in section 10 are a term of art, 
used to describe the circumstances in which 
certain discretionary Presidential actions 
authorized in the act are warranted. 


The current dispute under section 9A, as 
disruptive as it is to those who commute on 
the Long Island Rail Road, does not threat- 
en the essential transportation services of 
the Nation as a whole nor does it threaten 
the national health or defense. Characteriz- 
ing the shutdown of the Long Island Rail 
Road as a threat to essential transportation 
services could have the undesirable effect 
of requiring Federal involvement in the 
future in a multitude of local disputes 
which should be settled by collective bar- 
gaining. 

I have been informed that the propo- 
nents of HJ. Res. 93 attribute the overly 
broad language in the bill to the exigencies 
of hurriedly redrafting the earlier legisla- 
tion used as a model. I am satisfied from the 
remarks on the floor of the Senate immedi- 


ately prior to passage of the joint resolution 
that the references to “essential transporta- 
tion services of the Nation” and to the “na- 
tional health and defense” are intended to 
have no effect whatsoever in determining 
the appropriate circumstances for the exer- 
cise of Presidential discretion under section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act. 


There is one additional respect in which I 
hope that this legislation will not serve as a 
precedent. The passage of this legislation 
marks the first time that the Congress has 
intervened in a labor dispute under section 
9A of the Railway Labor Act. Even in those 
cases where the national well-being and 
safety are directly affected, the Congress 
and this administration agree that the Fed- 
eral Government should be reluctant to 
interfere in the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. This is especially true in the case of rail 
commuter services that serve discrete local- 
ities. The integrity of the administrative 
procedures under the Railway Labor Act 
depends upon the willingness and ability of 
the parties to settle disputes themselves 
within the time-frames mandated by the 
act, and subject to the discipline of the mar- 
ketplace. While the temptation to intervene 
in local disputes such as these will always be 
great, the consequences for the collective 
bargaining process counsel strongly that we 
do so in only the rarest of circumstances. 


Note: As enacted, H.J. Res. 93 is Public Law 
100-2, approved January 28. 


Economic Report of the President 





Annual Message to the Congress. 
January 29, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


For 6 years, my Administration has pur- 
sued policies to promote sustained, nonin- 
flationary growth and greater opportunity 
for all Americans. We have put in place 
policies that are in the long-term best inter- 
est of the Nation, policies that rely on the 
inherent vigor of our economy and its abili- 
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ty to allocate resources efficiently and gen- 
erate economic growth. Taming the Feder- 
al Government’s propensity to overtax, 
overspend, and overregulate has been a 
major element of these policies. 


The Current Expansion 


Our market-oriented policies have paid 
off. The economic expansion is now in its 
fifth year, and the growth rate of the gross 
national product, adjusted for inflation, 
should accelerate to 3.2 percent in 1987. By 
October, the current expansion will become 
the longest peacetime expansion of the 
postwar era. 

Since the beginning of this expansion, the 
economy has created more than 12 million 
new jobs. In each of the past 2 years, the 
percentage of the working-age population 
with jobs was the highest on record. Al- 
though I am encouraged by the fall in the 
overall unemployment rate to 6.6 percent 
in December 1986, I will not be satisfied 
until all Americans who want to work can 
find a job. 

Our efforts to reduce taxes and inflation 
and to eliminate excessive regulation have 
created a favorable climate for investing in 
new plant and equipment. Business fixed 
investment set records as a share of real 
gross national product in 1984 and 1985, 
and remains high by historical standards. 

Despite the economy’s tremendous gains 
in employment and production, inflation 
has remained below or near 4 percent for 
the past 5 years and, in 1986, declined to its 
lowest rate in 25 years. Although last year’s 
low inflation rate in part reflected the sub- 
stantial decline in energy prices during 
1986, we expect inflation in 1987 to contin- 
ue at the moderate pace experienced 
during the first 3 years of the expansion. 
The financial markets have acknowledged 
our progress in reducing inflation from its 
double-digit levels, and interest rates de- 
clined during 1986, reaching their lowest 
levels in 9 years. To sustain these develop- 
ments, the Federal Reserve should continue 
to pursue monetary and credit policies that 
serve the joint goals of growth and price 
stability. 

In short, since 1982, we have avoided the 
economic problems that plagued our recent 
past—accelerating inflation, rising interest 
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rates, and severe recessions. Production and 
employment have’ grown significantly, 
while inflation has remained low and inter- 
est rates have declined. This expansion al- 
ready has achieved substantial progress 
toward our long-term goals of sustainable 
economic growth and price stability. 


The Economic Role of Government 


Government should play a limited role in 
the economy. The Federal Government 
should encourage a stable economy in 
which people can make informed decisions. 
It should not make those decisions for them, 
nor should it arbitrarily distort economic 
choices by the way it taxes or regulates pro- 
ductive activity. It should not and cannot 
continue to spend excessively, abuse its 
power to tax, and borrow to live beyond its 
means. 


The Federal Government should provide 
certain goods and services, public in nature 
and national in scope, that private firms 
cannot effectively provide—but it should 
not try to provide public goods and services 
that State or local governments can provide 
more efficiently. When government re- 
moves decisions from individuals and pri- 
vate firms, incentives to produce become 
dulled and distorted; growth, productivity, 
and employment suffer. Therefore, to the 
greatest extent possible, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should foster responsible individ- 
ual action and should rely on the initiative 
of the private sector. 


Tax Reform 


My 1984 State of the Union Message set 
tax reform as a national priority. After more 
than 2 years of bipartisan effort, we 
achieved our goal last fall when I signed 
into law the Tax Reform Act of 1986. Tax 
reform broadens the personal and corporate 
income tax bases and substantially reduces 
tax rates. These changes benefit Americans 
in at least three ways. 

First, by reducing marginal tax rates, tax 
reform enhances incentives to work, save, 
and invest. Second, by reducing disparities 
in tax rates on income from alternative cap- 
ital investments, tax reform encourages 
more efficient deployment of investment 
funds. Investment decisions will now reflect 
the productive merits of an activity more 
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than its tax consequences, leading to a more 
efficient allocation of resources, higher 
growth, and more jobs. Finally, tax reform 
makes the tax system more equitable. The 
simpler, lower rate structure will make 
compliance easier and tax avoidance less at- 
tractive. Americans will know that every- 
one is now paying his or her fair share and 
is not hiding income behind loopholes or in 
unproductive shelters. Tax reform will espe- 
cially Lenefit millions of working poor by 
removing them from the Federal income 
tax rolls. 


Remaining Challenges of Economic Policy 


We have successfully reformed the tax 
code, controlled inflation, and reduced gov- 
ernment intervention in the economy. The 
result has been an expansion of production 
and employment, now in its fifth year, 
which we fully expect will continue with 
greater strength in 1987. Although much 
has been accomplished, we must and will 
address the remaining challenges confront- 
ing the economy. We must continue to 
reduce the Federal budget deficit through 
spending restraint. We must reduce the 
trade deficit, while avoiding protectionism. 
We must strengthen America’s productivity 
and competitiveness in the world economy. 
And we must reform our costly, inefficient, 
and unfair agricultural programs. 

Control Federal Spending.—For the first 
time since 1973, Federal spending in 1987 
will fall in real terms. As a result, the Fed- 
eral budget deficit will decline from its 
1986 level by nearly $50 billion. My budget 
for 1988 continues this process by meeting 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit target 
of $108 billion. 

Deficit reduction must continue and must 
be achieved by restraining the growth of 
Federal spending—not by raising taxes, 
which would reduce growth and opportuni- 
ty. Large and persistent Federal deficits 
shift the burden of paying for current gov- 
ernment spending to future generations. 
Deficit reduction achieved through spend- 
ing restraint is essential if we are to pre- 
serve the substantial benefits of tax rate re- 
duction and tax code reform; it is also essen- 
tial for reducing our international payments 
imbalances. Finally, spending on many pro- 
grams exceeds the amounts necessary to 


provide essential Federal services in a cost- 
effective manner. 

Besides exercising spending restraint, we 
must reform the budget process to build a 
check on the Federal Government’s power 
to overtax and overspend. I support a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for a bal- 
anced peacetime budget, and I ask the Con- 
gress to give the President the same power 
that 43 Governors have—the power to veto 
individual line items in appropriations 
measures. 

Maintain Free and Fair Trade—One of 
the principal challenges remaining for the 
U.S. economy is to reduce our trade deficit. 
However, we cannot accomplish this, or 
make American firms more competitive, by 
resorting to protectionism. Protectionism is 
antigrowth. It would make us less competi- 
tive, not more. It would not create jobs. It 
would hurt most Americans in the interest 
of helping a few. It would invite retaliation 
by our trading partners. In the long run, 
protectionism would trap us in those areas 
of our economy where we are relatively 
weak, instead of allowing growth in areas 
where we are relatively strong. 

We cannot gain from protectionism. But 
we can gain by working steadfastly to elimi- 
nate unfair trading practices and to open 
markets around the world. This year, I will 
continue to press to open foreign markets 
and to oppose vigorously unfair trading 
practices wherever they may exist. In addi- 
tion, I will ask the Congress to renew the 
President’s negotiating authority for the 
Uruguay Round under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. These talks offer 
an important and promising opportunity to 
liberalize trade in areas critical to the 
United States; trade in services, protection 
of intellectual property rights, fair rules 
governing international investment, and 
world trade in agricultural products. 

More remains to be done to end our 
trade deficit. We must sustain world eco- 
nomic growth, increase productivity, and 
restrain government spending. For U.S. ex- 
ports to grow, the economies of our trading 
partners must grow. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that our trading partners enact policies 
that will promote internally generated eco- 
nomic growth. At the Tokyo Economic 
Summit last year, the leaders of the seven 
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largest industrial countries continued ef- 
forts, begun at the Versailles Economic 
Summit in 1982, to increase international 
coordination of economic policies. We must 
also continue to encourage developing 
countries to adopt policy reforms to pro- 
mote growth and restore creditworthiness. 

Here in the United States, we must re- 
strain government spending. Our trade def- 
icit in goods and services reflects that, over 
the past several years, we have spent more 
than we have produced—and we have 
spent too much because of the profligacy of 
the Federal Government. As the Congress 
reviews my proposed 1988 budget, it should 
remember that a vote for more government 
spending is a vote against correcting our 
trade deficit. 

Strengthen Productivity and Competitive- 
ness.—We must work to improve our inter- 
national competitiveness through greater 
productivity growth. The depreciation of 
the dollar since early 1985 has done much 
to restore our competitiveness. However, 
we do not want to rely on exchange-rate 
movements alone. Productivity growth pro- 
vides the means by which we can strength- 
en our competitiveness while increasing 
income and opportunity. Since 1981, U.S. 
manufacturing productivity has grown at a 
rate 46 percent faster than the postwar av- 
erage. This is a solid accomplishment, but 
still more remains to be done. We must 
encourage continued productivity growth 
in manufacturing and in other sectors of 
our economy. 

One way to strengthen our global com- 
petitiveness is to free American producers 
from unnecessary regulation. My Adminis- 
tration has sought to deregulate industries 
in which increased competition will provide 
greater benefits to consumers and produc- 
ers. It has also streamlined the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s regulatory structure. Americans 
have benefited significantly from the de- 
regulation of airlines, financial services, rail- 
roads, and trucking. I will resist any at- 
tempt to reregulate these industries.. Our 
economy will benefit further if we elimi- 
nate natural gas price controls, remaining 
trucking regulations, and unnecessary labor 
market restrictions. Also, without compro- 
mising the Nation’s air quality, we should 
eliminate the bias that exists in current air 
pollution regulations against cleaner and 
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more efficient ne-v factories and power fa- 
cilities. Where regulation is necessary, its 
costs should be balanced against its benefits 
to ensure that regulatory efforts are applied 
where they do the most good and to avoid 
placing American firms at a competitive 
disadvantage in the world marketplace. 

Privatization shifts the production of 
goods and services from government own- 
ership to the private sector. Privatization 
can also improve American competitiveness 
because private firms can produce better 
quality goods and services, and deliver 
them to consumers at lower cost, than can 
government. For these reasons, Americans 
benefit when government steps aside. Like 
deregulation and federalism, privatization 
embodies my Administration’s belief that 
the Federal Government should minimize 
its interference in the marketplace and in 
local governance. We must return more 
government activities to the competitive 
marketplace by selling or transferring gov- 
ernment-owned businesses. In 1986, the 
Congress authorized the Department of 
Transportation to sell Conrail in a public 
offering, which we hope will take place this 
year. Other businesses suitable for privatiza- 
tion include the Naval Petroleum Reserves, 
the Alaska Power Administration, and 
Amtrak. 

Reform Agricultural Policies.—Another 
high priority in 1987 must be to reform our 
agricultural programs. Besides costing tax- 
payers $34 billion this year alone, these pro- 
grams divert land, labor, and other re- 
sources from their most productive uses. 
Most farm programs are costly and unfair 
because they give literally millions of dol- 
lars to relatively few individuals and corpo- 
rations while many family farmers—who 
are those most often in need—receive little. 
In the process, farm programs raise the 
prices of many food items for all Americans, 
rich and poor. 

Farm income support should not be 
linked to production through direct subsi- 
dies or propped-up prices for agricultural 
products. My Administration will seek a 
market-oriented reform package with two 
goals: gradually separating farm income 
support from farm production, and focusing 
that income support on those family farm- 
ers who need it most. 
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Conclusion 


The economic policies of my Administra- 
tion have created greater economic free- 
dom and opportunity for men and women, 
private firms, and State and local govern- 
ments to pursue their own interests and 
make their own decisions. These policies 
have produced a sustained economic expan- 
sion with low inflation, lower tax rates and a 
simpler tax code, the unshackling of indus- 
tries from regulation, a surge in investment 
spending, and more than 12 million new 
jobs. 

The American people demand a sound, 
productive, growing economy. Therefore, I 
shall continue to pursue policies to encour- 
age growth, reduce the Federal budget def- 
icit, correct the trade deficit, and strength- 
en the competitiveness of American pro- 
ducers. The American people will not toler- 
ate a replay of the failed economic policies 
of the past. Therefore, I shall resist propos- 
als to adopt any economic policy that aban- 
dons the accomplishments of tax reform, 
stymies growth, fuels inflation, perpetuates 
needless government interference in the 
marketplace, or fosters protectionism. With 
the help and cooperation of the Congress, 
we can sustain and strengthen the current 
economic expansion, and preserve and 
extend the economic achievements of the 
past 6 years. 

Ronald Reagan 
January 29, 1987 


Note: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Jan- 
uary 1987—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office, 368 
pages). 


Geneva Conventions Protocol 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Protocol. January 29, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, Proto- 


col II Additional to the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 12 August 1949, concluded at 
Geneva on June 10, 1977. I also enclose for 
the information of the Senate the report of 
the Department of State on the Protocol. 

The United States has traditionally been 
in the forefront of efforts to codify and im- 
prove the international rules of humanitari- 
an law in armed conflict, with the objective 
of giving the greatest possible protection to 
victims of such conflicts, consistent with le- 
gitimate military requirements. The agree- 
ment that I am transmitting today is, with 
certain exceptions, a positive step toward 
this goal. Its ratification by the United 
States will assist us in continuing to exercise 
leadership in the international community 
in these matters. 

The Protocol is described in detail in the 
attached report of the Department of State. 
Protocol II to the 1949 Geneva Conventions 
is essentially an expansion of the fundamen- 
tal humanitarian provisions contained in the 
1949 Geneva Conventions with respect to 
non-international armed conflicts, including 
humane treatment and basic due process 
for detained persons, protection of the 
wounded, sick and medical units, and pro- 
tection of noncombatants from attack and 
deliberate starvation. If these fundamental 
rules were observed, many of the worst 
human tragedies of current internal armed 
conflicts could be avoided. In particular, 
among other things, the mass murder of 
civilians is made illegal, even if such killings 
would not amount to genocide because they 
lacked racial or religious motives. Several 
Senators asked me to keep this objective in 
mind when adopting the Genocide Conven- 
tion. I remember my commitment to them. 
This Protocol makes clear that any deliber- 
ate killing of a noncombatant in the course 
of a non-international armed conflict is a 
violation of the laws of war and a crime 
against humanity, and is therefore also pun- 
ishable as murder. 

While I recommend that the Senate grant 
advice and consent to this agreement, I 
have at the same time concluded that the 
United States cannot ratify a second agree- 
ment on the law of armed conflict negotiat- 
ed during the same period. I am referring 
to Protocol I additional to the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions, which would revise the rules 
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applicable to international armed conflicts. 
Like all other efforts associated with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, 
this agreement has certain meritorious ele- 
ments. But Protocol I is fundamentally and 
irreconcilably flawed. It contains provisions 
that would undermine humanitarian law 
and endanger civilians in war. One of its 
provisions, for example, would automatical- 
ly treat as an international conflict any so- 
called “war of national liberation.” Whether 
such wars are international or non-interna- 
tional should turn exclusively on objective 
reality, not on one’s view of the moral 
qualities of each conflict. To rest on such 
subjective distinctions based on a war’s al- 
leged purposes would politicize humanitari- 
an law and eliminate the distinction be- 
tween international and non-international 
conflicts. It would give special status to 
“wars of national liberation,” an ill-defined 
concept expressed in vague, subjective, po- 
liticized terminology. Another provision 
would grant combatant status to irregular 
forces even if they do not satisfy the tradi- 
tional requirements to distinguish them- 
selves from the civilian population and oth- 
erwise comply with the laws of war. This 
would endanger civilians among whom ter- 
rorists and other irregulars attempt to con- 
ceal themselves. These problems are so fun- 
damental in character that they cannot be 
remedied through reservations, and I there- 
fore have decided not to submit the Proto- 
col to the Senate in any form, and I would 
invite an expression of the sense of the 
Senate that it shares this view. Finally, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have also concluded 
that a number of the provisions of the Pro- 
tocol are militarily unacceptable. 

It is unfortunate that Protocol I must be 
rejected. We would have preferred to ratify 
such a convention, which as I said contains 
certain sound elements. But we cannot 
allow other nations of the world, however 
numerous, to impose upon us and our allies 
and friends an unacceptable and thoroughly 
distasteful price for joining a convention 
drawn to advance the laws of war. In fact, 
we must not, and need not, give recogni- 
tion and protection to terrorist groups as a 
price for progress in humanitarian law. 

The time has come for us to devise a 
solution for this problem, with which the 
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United States is from time to time confront- 
ed. In this case, for example, we can reject 
Protocol I as a reference for humanitarian 
law, and at the same time devise an alterna- 
tive reference for the positive provisions of 
Protocol I that could be of real humanitari- 
an benefit if generally observed by parties 
to international armed conflicts. We are 
therefore in the process of consulting with 
our allies to develop appropriate methods 
for incorporating these positive provisions 
into the rules that govern our military oper- 
ations, and as customary international law. I 
will advise the Senate of the results of this 
initiative as soon as it is possible to do so. 

I believe that these actions are a signifi- 
cant step in defense of traditional humani- 
tarian law and in opposition to the intense 
efforts of terrorist organizations and their 
supporters to promote the legitimacy of 
their aims and practices. The repudiation of 
Protocol I is one additional step, at the ideo- 
logical level so important to terrorist organi- 
zations, to deny these groups legitimacy as 
international actors. 

Therefore, I request that the Senate act 
promptly to give advice and consent to the 
ratification of the agreement I am transmit- 
ting today, subject to the understandings 
and reservations that are described more 
fully in the attached report. I would also 
invite an expression of the sense of the 
Senate that it shares the view that the 
United States should not ratify Protocol I, 
thereby reaffirming its support for tradi- 
tional humanitarian law, and its opposition 
to the politicization of that law by groups 
that employ terrorist practices. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 29, 1987. 


Situation in Cyprus 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Transmitting a Report. 
January 29, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you a bimonthly report on 
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progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. 

During this period U.N. Secretary Gener- 
al Perez de Cuellar continued his mission of 
good offices to achieve a negotiated Cyprus 
settlement. U.N. Under Secretary General 
Goulding visited Cyprus from November 6 
to 12 to follow up on the Secretary Gener- 
al’s discussions with Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot leaders in September and to ex- 
plore with them how best to move forward. 

According to the Secretary General’s De- 
cember 2 report to the Security Council on 
the U.N. operation in Cyprus (enclosed), 
Mr. Goulding discussed with the two Cypri- 
ot sides the Secretary General’s approach to 
his mission of good offices and his effort to 
help the two parties achieve a negotiated 
settlement. He told the parties that the Sec- 
retary General was determined to pursue 
his efforts, preserving all that had been 
achieved so far and building on it for future 
progress. 


The two Cypriot sides reiterated to Mr. 
Goulding their positions on the draft frame- 
work agreement submitted by the Secretary 
General last March. They also expressed 
their support for the Secretary General’s 
good offices mission. 

Mr. Goulding also visited Ankara and 
Athens and informed the Turkish and 
Greek governments of his discussions in 
Cyprus. 

Mr. M. James Wilkinson, the U.S. Special 
Cyprus Coordinator, visited Cyprus January 
19 to 22 and met with President Kyprianou 
and Mr. Denktash. Mr. Wilkinson reiterated 
during his discussion our sincere interest in 
progress toward a just and lasting Cyprus 
settlement and our support for the efforts 
of the U.N. Secretary General to reach that 
goal. We are continuing our consultations 
with the Secretary General and with the 
parties to help them find ways to move for- 
ward. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and Claiborne 
Pell, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 





Statement by David Abshire, Special 
Counsellor to the President. 
January 29, 1987 





The President has consistently urged the 
release by the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence of its report on the Iran matter 
and the alleged diversion of funds to the 
anti-Sandinista forces and is pleased that 
this has now occurred. The committee’s 
report is an important step toward getting 
to the bottom of this matter, as the Presi- 
dent has promised. Toward this end, the 
President will continue to work with the 
select committees in Congress, the Tower 
board, and the Independent Counsel. 


Presidential Citizens Medal 





Announcement of the Presentation of the 
Medal to Larry M. Speakes, Assistant to the 
President and Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. January 30, 1987 





The President today awarded the Presi- 
dential Citizens Medal to Larry M. Speakes, 
Assistant to the President and Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary. 

The Presidential Citizens Medal was es- 
tablished by Executive Order 11494 of No- 
vember 13, 1969, for the purpose of recog- 
nizing citizens of the United States of 
America who have performed exemplary 
deeds of service for their country or their 
fellow citizens. The medal may be be- 
stowed by the President upon any citizen of 
the United States at the sole discretion of 
the President. The announcement of the 
granting of the medal and the presentation 
ceremonies may take place at any time 
during the year. 

The citation reads as follows: 


In journalism, politics, and Government, Larry 
Speakes has faithfully served the cause of truth 
and, in doing so, has served the cause of America. 
Veteran of the White House press office for 9 
years under three administrations, conducting 
some 2,000 daily press briefings during this Ad- 
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ministration, Larry Speakes has become a famil- 
iar sight to all of us. America has come to know 
him as a man cool under pressure, conscientious- 
ly working to get the facts out—a man whom the 
American people could always count on to tell 
them the truth. America is more knowledgeable 
because of Larry Speakes. 


Prior to joining the White House staff as 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President on 
January 20, 1981, Mr. Speakes was vice 
president of the international public rela- 
tions firm of Hill and Knowlton in 1977-81. 
He served as deputy spokesman in the 
office of the President-elect during transi- 
tion and was on the communications staff of 
the Reagan-Bush Committee during the 
1980 campaign. The President appointed 
him to his current position of Assistant to 
the President and Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary on August 5, 1983. 


Mr. Speakes started his newspaper career 
in 1961 as editor of the Oxford (Mississippi) 
Eagle and was managing editor of the Boli- 
var Commercial in Cleveland, MS, in 1962- 
66. He was general manager and editor of 
Progress Publishers of Leland, MS, publish- 
ing weekly newspapers in four cities, 1966- 
68. His newspapers won top awards from 
the Mississippi Press Association for 6 
straight years. 


Mr. Speakes came to Washington in 1968 
as press secretary to Senator James O. East- 
land (D-MS), serving as spokesman for the 
Committee on the Judiciary and a coordina- 
tor for Senator Eastland’s 1972 reelection 
campaign. During his service with Senator 
Eastland, Mr. Speakes directed press rela- 
tions for major Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings, including the confirmation of four Su- 
preme Court Justices. 


In 1974 Mr. Speakes joined the Nixon ad- 
ministration as a Staff Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and was later appointed Press Secre- 
tary to the Special Counsel to the President. 
In August 1974 he became Assistant Press 
Secretary to the President in the Ford ad- 
ministration. During the 1976 Presidential 
campaign, he was Press Secretary to Sena- 
tor Bob Dole (R-KS), the Republican candi- 
date for Vice President. When President 
Ford left office in 1977, Mr. Speakes 
became his press secretary, serving until 
June 1, 1977. 
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Mr. Speakes attended the University of 
Mississippi, where he majored in journalism. 
He has received honors and awards, includ- 
ing the Distinguished Journalism Alumni 
Award from the University of Mississippi in 
1981; Kappa Sigma Fraternity National Man 
of the Year Award in 1982; honorary doctor 
of letters degree from Indiana Central Uni- 
versity in 1982; and the Special Achieve- 
ment Award for 1983 from the National As- 
sociation of Government Communicators. 


He is married to the former Laura Craw- 
ford, has three children, and resides in An- 
nandale, VA. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
January 30, 1987 





The President is pleased that the first 
report on the Iran matter is out and that it 
confirms his position that he neither author- 
ized nor was aware of the alleged transfer 
of funds to the contras. 


The report is consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s position that, from its inception, the 
Iran initiative was an effort to open a dialog 
with top officials of a strategically important 
country. Numerous documents summarized 
in the report indicate that this was the view 
of Iranians, as well as those on the Ameri- 
can side. In implementing this policy, the 
release of hostages was an important pre- 
liminary step intended to show that the Ira- 
nians would no longer support terrorism 
and the sale of arms was a gesture of good 
faith on the part of the United States in 
pursuing this strategic opening. To be sure, 
the linking of arms sales to the release of 
hostages at several points during this 15- 
month episode could be interpreted as a 
trade of arms for hostages, but this was not 
the policy approved by the President. 


The report contains no evidence whatso- 
ever that the President was aware of, let 
alone approved, any diversion of funds to 
the contras. The report brings to light for 
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the first time statements by Lt. Col. Oliver 
North—in his initial interview with Attor- 
ney General Meese—to the effect that he 
did not believe that the President was 
aware of the alleged diversion. In addition, 
Admiral Poindexter’s statements to Mr. 
Meese and Donald Regan—that he had not 
inquired into the matter because “he felt 
sorry for the the contras’”—substantiates the 
President’s statements that he was never 
told of this plan. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:15 a.m. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Charles D. Hobbs as 
Assistant to the President. 
January 30, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles D. Hobbs to be Assist- 
ant to the President, with primary responsi- 
bility to develop and implement reforms of 
the Nation’s public assistance system. He 
will assume his duties immediately. 


Since 1984 Mr. Hobbs has served as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development, and since 1985 he has direct- 
ed the White House Office of Policy Devel- 
opment. Previously, Mr. Hobbs was presi- 
dent and principal consultant of Charles D. 
Hobbs, Inc., a California-based public policy 
and management consulting firm. His com- 
pany has served a wide variety of Federal, 
State, and local government agencies in the 
development of public service programs 
and management plans. Mr. Hobbs was 
chief deputy director of social welfare in 
California, 1970-1972, and also served on 
then-Governor Reagan’s tax limitation and 
local government task forces in 1973 and 
1974. He was a delegate to the Economic 
Summit Conference on Inflation in 1975. 


Mr. Hobbs designed and managed the de- 
velopment of computer-based information 


and command/control systems from 1958 to 
1970. 


He graduated with honors from North- 
western University (B.S., 1955) and was a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow at UCLA in 1958 
and 1959. He was a distinguished military 
graduate at Northwestern in 1955 and 
served 3 years as an officer in the United 
States Air Force. He is married to Judith 
Fozzard Hobbs and has three sons: Charles, 
Jonathan, and Jeremy. Mr. Hobbs was born 
on September 2, 1933, in Kansas City, MO. 


Office of Policy Development 





Appointment of Gary L. Bauer as Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development. 
January 30, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Gary L. Bauer to be Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development. 
He will succeed John A. Svahn. 


Since October of 1982 Mr. Bauer has 
been at the Department of Education as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation; and since 1985 he 
has been Under Secretary of Education. 
Previously, Mr. Bauer served in the White 
House Office of Policy Development, first 
as a policy analyst and then as a policy ad- 
viser to the President and finally as Deputy 
Assistant Director of Legal Policy, 1981- 
1982; as assistant director for policy/com- 
munity services administration in the office 
of the President-elect, 1980-1981; and as a 
senior policy analyst in the Reagan-Bush 
campaign. 

Mr. Bauer graduated from Georgetown 
College in Georgetown, KY (B.A., 1968), 
and Georgetown University Law School in 
Washington, DC (J.D., 1973). He is married 
to the former Carol Hoke, and they have 
three children. Mr. Bauer was born May 4, 
1946, in Covington, KY. 
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Veto of the Water Quality Act of 1987 





Remarks on Signing the Message to the 
House of Representatives Returning H.R. 1 
Without Avproval. January 30, 1987 





The President. Welcome to the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building. I’m still trying to find 
out how they got this thing built, because I 
think it was built before they had those big 
derricks. [Laughter] 

Well, it’s good to see so many old friends 
and allies from the many battles of the 
budget that we’ve fought together. Despite 
the momentum of 30 years of steady 
growth in Federal spending, we’ve made, in 
these past 6 years, dramatic progress. For 
the first time in more than a decade, in real 
terms, the Federal Government this fiscal 
year is spending less than a year ago. And 
they said it couldn’t be done. 

Well, with Federal spending gradually 
being reined in, we’ve been able to reduce 
tax rates, bring inflation under control, and 
unleash the greatest antipoverty engine 
known to man: the free enterprise system 
of the United States of America. In the last 
50 months almost 13 million new jobs have 
been created; 61 percent of the population 
over 16 years old—the highest on record— 
has gone to work. The stock market has 
doubled in value. And we’ve embarked 
upon what could become the longest peace- 
time expansion since the Second World 
War. These are tremendous accomplish- 
ments, accomplishments that must be pro- 
tected. Which brings me to the subject of 
this gathering today. 

In the last 2 weeks, as its first major offi- 
cial act, the 100th Congress enacted an $18 
billion sewage treatment program that is so 
loaded with waste and larded with pork I 
cannot in conscience sign it. Not only is this 
act of Congress unacceptable as written, it 
is sad and deeply troubling for what it por- 
tends. 

Let me give you a brief history of this 
legislation. In 1985 we proposed a generous 
$6 billion program to carry on and win the 
fight against pollution in America’s estu- 
aries, lakes, rivers, and streams. Both politi- 
cal parties long ago agreed on the need for 
this legislation, and I felt that the executive 
branch and the Congress could surely agree 
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on the amount. Well, last fall, however, as 
the campaign began to heat up, Congress 
tripled our proposal to $18 billion; and I 
was forced to use a pocket veto to protect 
the budget gains that we had made. 

Early in the new year, in a spirit of com- 
promise, we offered to Congress a doubling 
of the spending that we had proposed—in 
other words, splitting the difference. We 
would go to $12 billion, and we found ways 
and means to achieve this within the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets. By 
offering to split the difference, we felt we 
could solve the problem to everyone’s satis- 
faction and get on with the business of gov- 
ernment. Not only, however, did the new 
Congress spurn our compromise, it sent 
down the same old $18 billion budget- 
buster with virtually unanimous support, 
defying me to veto again a piece of legisla- 
tion that had something in it for most of the 
Members of both Houses. 

Well, I accept that challenge, and I am 
vetoing this legislation. And let me tell you 
why. First, countless projects in this bill 
have less to do with water than they do 
with the politics of the pork barrel, with 
enabling Members of Congress to go home 
to their districts and say: Look how I 
brought home the bacon. Second, if this leg- 
islation is allowed to pass without my pro- 
test, it’ll send a powerful signal to the mar- 
kets of the Nation and the world that the 
United States has, once again, abandoned 
the high road of fiscal responsibility, that 
we're, once again, starting down the same 
dismal and discredited path of spend and 
spend that led to the near ruination of our 
economy less than a decade ago. 

Now, I know this veto is going to be over- 
ridden. I know I do not have the votes to 
sustain it. But it’s time we did the right 
thing—all of us—regardless of the political 
fallout. Just 3 nights ago, the Congress of 
the United States rose in unanimous ap- 
plause when I declared from the Speaker’s 
podium that the U.S. budget deficit was un- 
acceptable and outrageous. Well, I’m now 
asking them to stand with me in the first 
great battle of the deficit in the 100th Con- 
gress. 

My friends on Capitol Hill, you cannot 
have it both ways. You cannot vote to radi- 
cally increase deficits one day and decry 
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them before the Nation the next. It’s time 
for a little more political courage, a little 
more political consistency on the part of all 
of us. 

With this veto I am imploring the Con- 
gress, once again, to stop, reflect, and re- 
consider before plunging ahead on this 
course. Do you really want to return to the 
politics of spend and spend? Do you really 
want to put at risk the immense progress 
that we’ve made together? Do you really 
want to aggravate a budget deficit as the 
primary cause of a trade deficit that has 
already cost thousands and thousands of 
American jobs? Let’s not belly up to the 
same old bar, and let’s not drive down that 
dangerous road again. Let’s work together, 
both for clean water and responsible gov- 
ernment. 

In closing, let me say to both the Con- 
gress and the American people: I trust that 
this budget-busting water and sewer bill, 
the first major legislation of the new 100th 
Congress, proves to be an exception to the 
rule, an isolated error, and not a harbinger 
of things to come. For if it is, then Congress 
will not only have chosen to embark on a 
collision course with the executive branch, 
it would have risked, one day, being held 
fully accountable for derailing perhaps the 
greatest recovery the American people 
have ever known. Now, one bad test does 
not mean failing grades. So, let’s hope that 
this is not a trend. 

And with that said, I shall take pen in 
hand. 

Audience member. Just say no. [Laugh- 
ter) 

The President. | just said no. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Veto of the Water Quality Act of 1987 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 1 Without Approval. 
January 30, 1987 





To the House of Representatives: 
I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 1, the “Water Quality Act of 


1987.” Because all regulatory, research, en- 
forcement, and permit issuance activities 
are continued under permanent law and 
current appropriations—including grants to 
finance the construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants—I emphasize that my veto will 
have no impact whatsoever on the immedi- 
ate status of any water quality programs. 


The cleanup of our Nation’s rivers, lakes, 
and estuaries is, and has been for the past 
15 years, a national priority of the highest 
order. This Administration remains commit- 
ted to the objectives of the Clean Water 
Act and to continuing the outstanding 
progress we have made in reducing water 
pollution. But the issue facing me today 
does not concern the ensuring of clean 
water for future generations. The real issue 
is the Federal deficit—and the pork-barrel 
and spending boondoggles that increase it. 


The Clean Water Act construction grant 
program, which this legislation funds, is a 
classic example of how well-intentioned, 
short-term programs balloon into open- 
ended, long-term commitments costing bil- 
lions of dollars more than anticipated or 
needed. Since 1972, the Federal govern- 
ment has helped fund the construction of 
local sewage treatment facilities. This is a 
matter that historically and properly was 
the responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments. The Federal government’s first 
spending in this area was intended to be a 
short-term effort to assist in financing the 
backlog of facilities needed at the time to 
meet the original Clean Water Act require- 
ments. When the program started, the cost 
of that commitment to the Federal taxpayer 
was estimated at $18 billion. Yet to date, 
$47 billion has been appropriated. H.R. 1 
proposes to put still another $18 billion of 
taxpayers’ money into this program. De- 
spite all this money, only 67 percent of all 
municipalities have actually completed the 
construction needed to comply with the 
Clean Water Act pollution limits. On the 
other hand, non-municipal treatment sys- 
tems, which have received no Federal fund- 
ing, have completed 94 percent of the con- 
struction needed for compliance with Fed- 
eral pollution standards. I want a bill that 
spends only what we need to spend and no 
more—not a blank check. For these reasons 
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I must disapprove H.R. 1, a bill virtually 
identical to S. 1128, which I disapproved 
last November. 


Money is not the only problem with this 
legislation. In my November 6th memoran- 
dum of disapproval, I noted that S. 1128 
was unacceptable not only because it pro- 
vided excessive funding for the sewage 
treatment grant program, but also because 
it reversed important reforms enacted in 
1981, for example, increasing the Federal 
share of costs on some projects that munici- 
palities were going to build anyway. Fur- 
thermore, both S. 1128 and this bill would 
also establish a federally controlled and di- 
rected program to control what is called 
“non-point” source pollution. This new pro- 
gram threatens to become -the ultimate 
whip hand for Federal regulators. For ex- 
ample, in participating States, if farmers 
have more run-off from their land than the 
Environmental Protection Agency decides 
is right, that Agency will be able to intrude 
into decisions such as how and where the 
farmers must plow their fields, what fertiliz- 
ers they must use, and what kind of cover 
crops they must plant. To take another ex- 
ample, the Agency will be able to become a 
major force in local zoning decisions that 
will determine whether families can do 
such basic things as build a new home. That 
is too much power for anyone to have, least 
of all the Federal government. 


As part of my FY 1988 Budget, I pro- 
posed legislation that would avoid all these 
problems, while continuing our commit- 
ment to clean water. It would provide $12 
billion for the sewage treatment program, 
halfway between the $6 billion I had pro- 
posed in 1985 and the $18 billion the Con- 
gress proposes. Senator Dole introduced 
this proposal as a substitute for H.R. 1. 


Specifically, the Dole substitute that was 
voted on by the Senate was identical to all 
provisions of H.R. 1 for programs other 
than sewage treatment, with one important 
exception—its program for non-point source 
pollution was not an open end for Federal 
regulators. It kept Federal environmental 
regulators off of our farms, off of our munic- 
ipal zoning boards, and out of the lives of 
ordinary citizens. The Dole substitute 
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would have given States complete discre- 
tion over participation in the non-point 
source pollution program and complete dis- 
cretion over how they used Federal funds 
in the program. Let me repeat—controlling 
non-point source pollution has the potential 
to touch, in the most intimate ways, practi- 
cally all of us as citizens, whether farmers, 
business people, or homeowners. I do not 
believe State programs should be subject to 
Federal control. 


The $12 billion requested in the Dole 
substitute would have financed the “Feder- 
al share” of all of the treatment plants that 
have already been started. It would also 
have provided the “Federal share” of fi- 
nancing for all facilities needed to meet the 
July 1, 1988, compliance requirements in 
the Clean Water Act. It was as much money 
as we needed to get the job done—period. 


The Dole substitute offered the Congress 
a genuine compromise that met all of the 
national objectives and goals. Nevertheless, 
the Congress chose to ignore that proposal, 
forgoing even the normal hearing process, 
and repassed last year’s legislation with vir- 
tually no changes. The House Rules Com- 
mittee even prevented consideration of this 
compromise by the full House. They sought 
to challenge me. But in so doing they are 
sending a message to the American people 
and the world that those who want to raise 
taxes and take the lid off spending are back 
again. This is perilous. 


H.R. 1 gave the Congress the opportunity 
to demonstrate whether or not it is serious 
about getting Federal spending under con- 
trol. The Congress should fulfill its responsi- 
bility to the American people and support 
me on these important fiscal issues. Togeth- 
er we can cut the deficit and reduce spend- 
ing. But by passing such measures as H.R. 1, 
the Congress divides our interests and 
threatens our future. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 30, 1987. 
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United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union 





Nomination of Jack F. Matlock, Jr. 
January 30, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jack F. Matlock, Jr., a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Career Minister, as Ambassador 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
He would succeed Arthur Adair Hartman. 

Since 1983 Mr. Matlock has been Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and Senior Director of European 
and Soviet Affairs on the National Security 
Council staff. Before assuming these duties, 
he was Ambassador to Czechoslovakia from 
November 1981. Mr. Matlock earlier served 
three tours of duty at the American Embas- 
sy in Moscow: as Chargé d’Affairs in 1981; 
deputy chief of mission, 1974-1978; and as 
consular officer and political officer special- 
izing in Soviet internal affairs, 1961-1963. 
He also was Director of the Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs in the Department of State, 
1971-1974; and he worked as a research 
analyst on Soviet affairs in the Department, 
1956-1958. Mr. Matlock worked as an 
editor and translator on the Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, 1952-1953. He joined 
the faculty of Dartmouth College in 1953 as 
instructor in Russian language and litera- 
ture, where he stayed until his entry into 
the Foreign Service in 1956. 

Mr. Matlock spent 7 years in Africa, serv- 
ing as political officer at the U.S. Embassy 
in Accra, Ghana, 1963-1966; principal offi- 
cer at our consulate in Zanzibar, 1967- 
1969; and as Chargé d’Affairs and deputy 
chief of mission at the U.S. Embassy in Dar 
es Salaam, Tanzania. His earlier Foreign 
Service assignments included a tour as con- 
sular officer in Vienna, Austria, 1958-1960. 
Mr. Matlock was deputy director of the For- 
eign Service Institute, 1979-1980; and visit- 
ing professor of political science and diplo- 
mat in residence at Vanderbilt University 
during the 1978-1979 academic year. 

He graduated from Duke University 
(A.B., 1950) and Columbia University (M.A., 
1953). His foreign languages are Russian, 
French, German, Swahili, and Czech. Mr. 
Matlock is married to the former Rebecca 


Burrum, and they have five children. He 
was born October 1, 1929, in Greensboro, 
NC. 


Rural Telephone Bank 





Designation of Richard W. Goldberg as a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
January 30, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Richard W. Goldberg, 
Deputy Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
International and Commodity Programs, to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Rural Telephone Bank. He would suc- 
ceed Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mr. Goldberg has been 
Deputy Under Secretary at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Previously, he was 
president of the Goldberg Feed & Grain 
Co. He graduated from the University of 
Miami (B.BA., 1950; J.D., 1952). Mr. Gold- 
berg was born September 23, 1927, in 
Fargo, ND. 


Presidential Board of Advisors on 
Private Sector Initiatives 





Appointment of Paul C. Sheeline as a 
Member. January 30, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Paul C. Sheeline to be a 
member of the Presidential Board of Advi- 
sors on Private Sector Initiatives. This is a 
new position. The Board reports to the 
President through the White House Office 
of Private Sector Initiatives. The mission of 
the Board includes raising awareness, stimu- 
lating new private sector initiatives, remov- 
ing barriers to public-private partnerships, 
and promoting the long-term development 
of private sector initiatives. 

Mr. Sheeline is a director of Pan Am 
Corp., Pan American World Airways, Na- 
tional Westminster Bank U.S.A., and of 
counsel to the Washington law firm of 
Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard, McPherson & 
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Hand. Since 1966 Mr. Sheeline has been 
with Inter-Continental Hotels Corp. where 
he is now chairman of the board. Previous- 
ly, he was chief executive officer, 1971- 
1985, president, 1971-1974; chief financial 
officer, 1966-1971; and with the law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell in New York City, 
1948-1954. He is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, a governor of the 
Foreign Policy Association, and a director of 
the Business Council for International Un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Sheeline graduated from Harvard 
University (B.S., 1943; J.D., 1948). He is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
Huntington, NY. Mr. Sheeline was born 
June 6, 1921, in Boston, MA. 


Soviet Union-United States Nuclear and 
Space Arms Negotiations 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Stephen R. Hanmer, Jr., 
While Serving as Deputy U.S. Negotiator 
for Strategic Nuclear Arms. 

January 30, 1987 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Stephen R. 
Hanmer, Jr., in his capacity as Deputy 
United States Negotiator for Strategic Nu- 
clear Arms. He is a member of the United 
States delegation to the arms reduction ne- 
gotiations in Geneva. He will succeed 
Ronald F. Lehman II in this capacity. 

Mr. Hanmer was employed as an electri- 
cal engineer with Radio Corporation of 
America in Moorestown, NJ, 1955-1956. In 
1956 he joined the United States Army and 
served until August of 1977, when he re- 
tired with the rank of colonel. He then 
worked as a scientist with Science Applica- 
tions, Inc., in McLean, VA, until 1978 when 
he joined the Department of Defense. He 
has served at Defense in the following posi- 
tions: nuclear plans officer in the U.S. Mis- 
sion to NATO; Director, Office of Theater 
Nuclear Force Policy, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Policy; Acting Principal Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Policy; and personal representative 
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of the Secretary of Defense on the START 
delegation. 


He graduated from the Virginia Military 
Institute in Physics (B.S., 1955) and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in Mechanical 
Engineering and Aerospace Engineering 
(M.S., 1964). He is married to the former 
Lois Boteler, and they have three children. 
Mr. Hanmer was born August 15, 1933, in 
Denver, CO. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 25 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


January 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—members of the Special Review Board 
for the National Security Council, to 
discuss the development and imple- 
mentation of U.S. foreign policy and 
the Iran arms and contra aid controver- 
sy; 

—the Vice President; Secretary of the 
Treasury James A. Baker III; James C. 
Miller III, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget; Donald T. 
Regan, Assistant to the President and 
Chief of Staff; and Beryl W. Sprinkel, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers; for a briefing on the econo- 
my. 


January 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 


—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the State of the Union 
Address. 


January 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress: 

—the fifth annual report of the Tourism 
Policy Council, which covers fiscal year 
1986; 


—the first annual report on the national 
security strategy of the United States. 


January 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—the congressional leadership, to discuss 
the 1987 legislative program he submit- 
ted to Congress; 


—the Domestic Policy Council, to discuss 

funding for the super collider; 

—the Vice President. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister 
Jacques Chirac of France to make an official 
visit to the United States. Prime Minister 
Chirac has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with the President at the White 
House on March 31. 
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January 30 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 26 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the General Advisory Committee of 
the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency: 


Martin Anderson, of California, vice Shir- 
ley N. Pettis, resigned. 

Peter H. Dailey, of California, vice Lau- 
rence Hirsch Silberman. 

James T. Hackett, of Virginia, 
George M. Seignious II, resigned. 

Richard Salisbury Williamson, of Illinois, 
vice Douglas A. Fraser. 


vice 


Max Charles Graeber, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Educational Research 
and Improvement for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, vice David A. Armor, re- 
signed. 


Wallie Cooper Simpson, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search and Improvement for a term expir- 
ing September 30, 1988 (reappointment). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board for International Broad- 
casting for the terms indicated: 


Joseph Lane Kirkland, of the District of 
Columbia, for a term expiring April 28, 
1987 (reappointment). 

Michael Novak, of the District of Colum- 
bia, for a term expiring April 28, 1988 
(reappointment). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted January 26—Continued 


Malcolm Forbes, Jr., of New Jersey, for a 
term expiring April 28, 1989 (reap- 
pointment). 

Ben J. Wattenburg, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for a term expiring April 28, 
1989 (reappointment). 


E. Pendleton James, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation until the date of the 
annual meeting of the Corporation in 1989 
(reappointment). 


Sheila Tate, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
1991, vice Lillie E. Herndon, term expired. 


Milton J. Hertz, 

of North Dakota, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, vice Everett George 
Rank, Jr., resigned. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Mississippi River Commission: 


Brig. Gen. Charles Ernest Edgar III, 
United States Army, vice Robert Joseph 
Dacey. 

Frank H. Walk, of Louisiana, for a term of 
9 years, vice Roy T. Sessums, deceased. 


Carolyn L. Vash, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Handicapped for a term 
expiring September 17, 1989, vice H. 
Latham Breunig, term expired. 


George H. Nash, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July.19, 1991, 
vice Byron Leeds, term expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Arts for 
terms expiring September 3, 1992: 


David N. Baker, of Indiana, vice Toni 
Morrison, term expired. 
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Nina Brock, of Tennessee, vice Lida 
Rogers, term expired. 

Robert Garfias, of California, vice Arthur 
I. Jacobs, term expired. 

Robert M. Johnson, of Florida, vice Margo 
Albert, deceased. 

Ardis Krainik, of Illinois, vice Ieoh Ming 
Pei, term expired. 

Harvey Lichtenstein, of New York, vice 
Robert Joffrey, term expired. 

Arthur Mitchell, of New York, vice Kurt 
Herbert Adler, term expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Museum Services 
Board for the terms indicated: 


Rosemary G. McMillan, of Nevada, for a 
term expiring December 6, 1990, vice 
Fucheng Richard Hsu, term expired. 

James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania, for a 
term expiring December 6, 1991 (reap- 
pointment). 


Charles Luna, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corporation for a term expiring April 
27, 1990 (reappointment). 


Darrell M. Trent, 

of Kansas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corporation for a term expiring April 
27, 1990, vice Ross E. Rowland, Jr., term 
expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms expiring May 
10, 1992: 


Frank H.T. Rhodes, of New York, vice 
Donald B. Rice, term expired. 

Howard A. Schneiderman, of Missouri, 
vice Mary Jane Osborn, term expired. 


Norma Pace, 

of Connecticut, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the term 
expiring December 8, 1994, vice George 
Watson Camp, term expired. 
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The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation for 
terms expiring December 31, 1988: 
Thomas J. Healey, of New Jersey, vice 
Stephen L. Hammerman, term expired. 
James G. Stearns, of Nevada (reappoint- 
ment). 


Priscilla L. Buckley, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy for a term expiring July 
1, 1989 (reappointment). 


Alfred Hugh Kingon, 

of New York, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the Europe- 
an Communities, with the rank and status 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, vice J. William Middendorf II, re- 
signing. 


Submitted January 29 


Robert E. Lamb, 
of Virginia, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for Diplomatic Security (new position). 


Charles H. Dallara, 

of Virginia, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 2 years (reappointment). 


J. Michael Dorsey, 

of Missouri, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, vice John J. Knapp, resigned. 


Charles A. Shanor, 

of Georgia, to be General Counsel of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion for a term of 4 years, vice David L. 
Slate, resigned. 


James L. Kolstad, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Transportation Safety Board for the term 
expiring December 31, 1991, vice Donald 
D. Engen, resigned. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 27 


Excerpts: 
State of the Union Address 


Advance text: 
State of the Union Address 


Fact sheet: 
State of the Union Address 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s legislative message to Con- 
gress 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s agriculture initiatives 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s competitiveness initiative 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s initiative on catastrophic ill- 
ness coverage 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s national welfare strategy 


Released January 28 


Announcement: 
Visit by Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, to 
Central America 


Fact sheet: 
National Security Strategy Report 


Advance text: 

Remarks to National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration employees on the anniversa- 
ry of the explosion of the space shuttle 
Challenger 
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Checklist—Continued 


Released January 29 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Economic Report of 
the President—by Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 


Summary: 
Economic Report of the President 


Released January 30 


Statement: 

U.S. trade deficit for December and the 
year 1986—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Bohdan A. Futey to be a 
Judge of the United States Claims Court 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Michael S. Kanne to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Circuit 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Edward Leavy to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Ninth Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Bernard H. Siegan to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit 
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Released January 30—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard J. Daronco to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Malcolm F. Marsh to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Oregon 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved January 28 


HJ. Res. 88 / Public Law 100-1 

Extending the time within which the Presi- 
dent may transmit the Economic Report to 
the Congress 


HJ. Res. 93 / Public Law 100-2 

To provide for a temporary prohibition of 
strikes or lockouts with respect to the Long 
Island Rail Road labor-management dispute 


S.J. Res. 24 / Public Law 100-3 
To designate January 28, 1987, as “National 
Challenger Center Day” to honor the crew 
of the space shuttle Challenger 
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